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Preface 

Within the next few weeks, New Y 
University must choose which of t 
precedents it will shatter: it can cho 
to be the victim of the largest and m 
spectacular financial collapse in the h 
tory of American higher education, or 
can choose to surmount, by its own resole 
actions, the most difficult financial erh 
any university has faced and survived. 



President Hester's Statement on the 
Background of the Task Force Report 



In February I appointed a Task Force to determine how to reduce our 
operating deficits substantially. The possible purchase of the Heights 
campus had then been announced by Governor Rockefeller, but it was clear 
that this alone would not solve our budgetary problems. 



The report that follows presents the findings and recommendations of 
the Task Force and is an impressive and sobering document that will come 
as a shock to many people. It has been hard to accept the fact that an in- 
stitution serving such useful purposes could fail to secure the financial re- 
sources it needs. For that reason, in addition to controlling expenses, we 
have sought large-scale assistance where it seemed logical to obtain it : in 
Albany and in Washington. But after much effort, federal support is still 
uncertain, and the state’s ability to help us significantly is apparently 
limited to the possible purchase of the Heights campus. 



The financial crisis developed rapidly over the last two and a half 
years. The University firs* f*>i< 



The charge to the Task Force was 
produce a plan under which the Unive 
sity can regain, and retain, financi 
viability by 1974-75, in the face of lar; 
current deficits and the virtual exhaustl 
of the University’s unrestricted capits 
The plan laid out in this report is n< 
an easy way out, but it does provide fc 
the continuation of New York Universal 
as a major high-quality educational ini 
titution. It offers the opportunity for 
fresh start: an institution restructure 
and reformed to meet the . changed cii 
cumstances of the 1970’s and to provid 
those educational opportunities for whic 
New York University is especially we 
suited by its location, resources and hi; 
tory. We believe that the University com 
munity will chcose survival and a nei 
start. 



The Task Force report is cast in dolla 
terms. We are well aware that there i 
more to education than money: intellectua 
direction, conviction, imagination and col 
legiality are other vital inputs. But mone> J 
if not a sufficient condition for high 
quality education, is a necessary condition 
and the one input now in short supply 
at New York University. If the financial 
difficulties can be resolved,. the Univer- 
sity’s ' humanj resources are ' moire 'than 
equal to the intellectual challen 



President Hester's Statement on the 
Background of the Task Force Report 

In February I appointed a Task Force to determine how to reduce our 
operating deficits substantially. The possible purchase of the Heights 
campus had then been announced by Governor Rockefeller, but it was clear 
that this alone would not solve our budgetary problems. 

The report that follows presents the findings and recommendations of 
the Task Force and is an impressive and sobering document that will come 
as a shock to many people. It has been hard to accept the fact that an in- 
stitution serving such useful purposes could fail to secure the financial re- 
sources it needs. For that reason, in addition to controlling expenses, we 
have sought large-scale assistance where it seemed logical to obtain it : in 
Albany and in Washington* But after much effort, federal support is still 
uncertain, and the state’s ability to help us significantly is apparently 
limited to the possible purchase of the Heights campus. 

The financial crisis developed rapidly over the last two and a half 
years. The University first felt the full impact of cuts in federal support, 
inflated costs of operation, and the decline in undergraduate enrollment in 
the fall of 1969. At that point the Commission on Effective Use of Re- 
sources was appointed to find ways to cut anticipated deficits. The Com- 
mission succeeded in reducing a projected $9 million deficit for last year to 
$6,800,000. At the same time we intensified our student recruitment pro- 
gram and pressed hard in Albany for an increase in the Bundy formula and 
for categorical support for high-cost areas such as medicine, dentistry, and 
engineering. Simultaneously we were trying to convince Congress to inau- 
gurate direct institutional support. 

Just a year ago, in the spring of 1971, we had grounds for hope for 
increased state support and significant federal institutional aid. Severe 
budget problems in Albany and complex conditions in Washington dashed 
those hopes. Last May I explained our impending crisis to the State Com- 
missioner of Education and told him that I believed New York University 
warranted special assistance. The final result, after extensive efforts by 
the Governor and legislative leaders, was the recent legislation authorizing 
the purchase of the Heights campus. 

In February, as soon as we knew what form state assistance might 
take, the Task Force was appointed to address our remaining problems. It 
was clear that the sale of the Heights campus would, at best, provide turn- 
around time during which, through extremely difficult actions, the Univer- 
sity could reorganize its economy* The Task Force Report provides guide- 
lines for that reorganization. We must consider it with the greatest 
seriousness. 




The charge to the Task Force was 
produce a plan under which the Unive 
sity can regain, and retain, financi 
viability by 1974-75, in the face of lar 
current deficits and the virtual exhausti 
of the University’s unrestricted capit 
The plan laid out in this report is n 
an easy way out, but it does provide f 
the continuation of New York Universi 
as a major high-quality educational in 
titution. It offers the opportunity for 
fresh start: an institution restructur 
and reformed to meet the . changed ci 
cumstances of the 1970’s and to provi 
those educational opportunities for whi 
New York University is especially w 
suited by its location, resources and hi 
tory. We believe that the University co 
munity will choose survival and a ne 
start. 

The Task Force report is cast in doll' 
terms. We are well aware that there 
more to education than money: intellectu 
direction, conviction, imagination and c 
legiality are other vital inputs. But mone 
if not a sufficient condition for hig 
quality education, is a necessary conditio 
and the one input now in short supp 
at New York University. If the financr 
difficulties can be resolved, the Unive 
sity’a human resources are more tha 
equal to the intellectual challenges of th 
1970’s. 

The time pressures under which th 
final draft of this report was prepare 
may have made it, in some places, aw 1 
ward in expression ; for this we apologiz 

This is a unanimous report. 



I. A PLAN FOR FINANCIAL 
SOLVENCY 

The Task Force plan for financi 
solvency has three basic elements. Firs 
we have developed financial targets fo 
1974-75 for the individual academic an 
nonacademic units; the achievement o 
some of these targets will require seve 
reductions in expenditure. This repor 
deals mainly with this element of th 
overall plan. Second, we propose rule 
and procedures to ensure that (a) th 
targets are in fact met and (b) the Un‘ 
versity continues to operate solventl. 
after 1974-75. Third, we have examine 
the possibilities for increasing income b^ 
new educational departures, differentia 
tuition arrangements and other innova 
tions. 

Prudent planning dictates that we no 
pin our hopes on these possibilities fo 
generating additional income. We trea 
them as a means — to the extent th 
added income is realized — to abate th 
severity of the required retrenchmen 
and to permit growth and enrichmen 
of educational programs in the future. 
Nor do we plan for fiscal salvation 
through increased external funding, Fed 
eral, State or foundation. The events o 
the past year or so, especially the last 
few weeks, clearly show that no one in 
the world outside is at hand waiting 
to save us; to the extent that even 
partial external fiscal salvation is offer- 
ed, the cost may be entirely too high. 

This, then, is a plan based on our own 
efforts. Again, to the extent that more 
outside help — State vouchers for addition- 
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Within the next few weeks, New York 
University must choose which of two 
precedents it will shatter: it can choose 
to be the victim of the largest and most 
spectacular financial collapse in the his* 
tory of American higher education, or it 
can choose to surmount, by its own resolute 
actions, the most difficult financial crisis 
any university has faced and survived. 

The charge to the Task Force was to 
produce a plan under which the Univer- 
sity can regain, and retain, financial 
viability by 1974-75, in the face of large 
current deficits and the virtual exhaustion 
of the University's unrestricted capital. 
The plan laid out in this report is not 
an easy way out, but it does provide for 
the continuation of New York University 
as a major high-quality educational ins- 
titution. It offers the opportunity for a 
fresh start: an institution restructured 
and reformed to meet the . changed cir- 
cumstances of the 1970 , s and to provide 
those educational opportunities for which 
New York University is especially well 
suited by its location, resources and his- 
tory. We believe that the University com- 
munity will choose survival and a new 
start. 

The T*sk Force report is cast in dollar 
terms. We are well aware that there is 
more to education than money: intellectual 
direction, conviction, imagination and col- 
legiality are other vital inputs. But money, 
if not a sufficient condition for high- 
quality education, is a necessary condition, 
and the one input now in short supply 
at New York University. If the financial 
difficulties can be resolved, the Univer- 
sity’s hitman [ resources are | more than 
equal to the intellectual challenges of the 
1970's. 



al undergraduate students, contract a 
rangements with the City Universit. 
Federal institutional or categorical ai 
etc. — is forthcoming, it can abate th 
severity of the cutbacks and preset v 
more of our academic programs an 
staff. But we can no longer count on thi 
and we therefore present a plan that doe 
reduce the scope of academic program 
offered by the University in some cases 

The Nature of the University's Finance 

An understanding of the specific pro 
pusals of the Task Force requires some 
comprehension of the nature of the Uni- 
versity's budget. The University's total 
current expenditures in 1970-71 were $216 
million, but much of this expenditure has 
no bearing on the University deficit, since 
the expenditure is from restricted funds, 
the income of which can be used only for 
specified purposes, with income equal to 
expenditure.* 

We can view the University's finances 
as having three major components. The 
first includes the financial operations of 
the Medical Center which are separately 
treated in the University's financial re- 
porting for a variety of reasons, the chief 
one of which is that the Medical Center's 
finances are dominated by the operation 
of the hospitals and closely related spon- 
sored research activities and contract 
services; together, they account for more 
than three-fourths of Medical Center ex- 
penditure. The University exclusive of the 
Medical Center (and the Law Center 
Foundation) had current expenditures of 
$122 million in 1970-71. Expenditure from 
restricted funds amounted to nearly $26 
million, the great bulk of it for sponsored 
research and training activities. The third 
major component, expenditure from gen- 
eral University funds (exclusive of the 
Medical Center) thus amounted to $96 
million. 

The Task Force has focused its attention 
on this component of the University’s 
finances. Bjut even within this component, 
there are some major “wash" items, w 
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The charge to the Task Force was to 
produce a plan under which the Univer- 
sity can regain, and retain, financial 
viability by 1974-75, in the face of large 
current deficits and the virtual exhaustion 
of the University's unrestricted capital. 
The plan laid out in this report is not 
an easy way out, but it does provide for 
the continuation of New York University 
as a major high-quality educational ins- 
titution. It offers the opportunity for a 
fresh start: an institution restructured 
and reformed to meet the . changed cir- 
cumstances of the 1970's and to provide 
those educational opportunities for which 
New York University is especially well 
suited by its location, resources and his- 
tory. We believe that the University com- 
munity will choose survival and a new 
start. 

The Task Force report is cast in dollar 
terms. We are well aware that there is 
more to education than money: intellectual 
direction, conviction, imagination and col- 
legiality are other vital inputs. But money, 
if not a sufficient condition for high- 
quality education, is a necessary condition, 
and the one input now in short supply 
at New York University. If the financial 
difficulties can be resolved, the Univer- 
sity's human resources are more than 
equal to the intellectual challenges of the 
1970's. 

The time pressures under which the 
final draft of tbis report was prepared 
may have made it, in some places, awk- 
ward in expression ; for this we apologize. 

This is a unanimous report. 

I. A PLAN FOR FINANCIAL 
SOLVENCY 

The Task Force plan for financial 
solvency has three basic elements. First, 
we have developed financial targets for 
1974-75 for the individual academic and 
nonacademic units; the achievement of 
some of these targets will require severe 
reductions in expenditure. This report 
deals mainly with this element of the 
overall plan. Second, we propose rules 
and procedures to ensure that (a) the 
targets are in fact met and (b) the Uni- 
versity continues to operate solvently 
after 1974-75. Third, we have examined 
the possibilities for increasing income by 
new educational departures, differential 
tuition arrangements and other innova- 
tions. 

Prudent planning dictates that we not 
pin our hopes on these possibilities for 
generating additional income. We treat 
them as a means — to the extent the 
added income is realized — to abate the 
severity of the required retrenchment 
and to permit growth and enrichment 
of educational programs in the future. 
Nor do we plan for fiscal salvation 
through increased external funding, Fed- 
eral, State or foundation. T‘:e events of 
the past year or so, especially the last 
few weeks, clearly show that no one in 
the world outside is at hand waiting 
to save us; to the extent that even 
partial external fiscal salvation is offer- 
ed, the cost may be entirely too high. 

This, then, is a plan based on our own 
efforts. Again, to the extent that more 
outside help — State vouchers for addition. 



no bearing on the University deficit, sine 
the expenditure is from restricted funds 
the income of which can be used only fi* 
specified purposes, with income equal t< 
expenditure.* * 

We can view the University's finance! 
as having three major components. Th< 
first includes the financial operations o 
the Medical Center which are separate!: 
treated in the University's financial re 
porting for a variety of reasons, the chie 
one of which is that the Medical Center’! 
finances are dominated by the operatior 
of the hospitals and closely related spon 
sored research activities and contra c 
services; together, they account for mor< 
than three-fourths of Medical Center ex 
penditure. The University exclusive of th' 
Medical Center (and the Law Cento 
Foundation) had current expenditures o 
$122 million in 1970-71. Expenditure fron 
restricted funds amounted to nearly $2 
million, the great bulk of it for sponsore( 
research and training activities. The thin 
major component, expenditure from gen 
eral University funds (exclusive of tin 
Medical Center) thus amounted to $9* 
million. 

The Task Fo: ?e has focused its attentioi 
on this component of the University'* 
finances. But even within this component, 
there are some major “wash” items, where 
income and expenditure are directly off- 
setting. Auxiliary activities (like book- 
stores and dormitories) and real estate 
investment properties produced income ol 
$7.5 million and $9.3 million, respectively, 
against somewhat greater expenditure for 
these purposes. If the income from these 
activities is subtracted from both the in- 
come and expense side of the income state- 
ment, thus leaving in the expense side only 
the net deficits from these activities, the 
net general fund expenditure for 1970-71 
is just under $80 million. These calcula- 
tions and adjustments are shown in Table 
1 . 

In the University's budget process, de- 
partments and divisions within the schools 
and colleges prepare budgets that primar- 
ily consist of the salaries of faculty and 
departmental secretaries, fringe benefits 
on these salaries and departmental sup- 
plies. The consolidated departmental bud- 
gets, plus budgets for school or college 
administration, comprise the budgets of 
the schools and colleges. Some of the 
school budgets include space costs; some 
schools maintain separate libraries; and 
some school budgets include other central 
services. But most of the costs of operat- 
ing and maintaining the University's 
physical plant, operating its library sys- 
tem, and providing a wide range of services 
like admissions, registration, personnel, 
payroll, etc., are centrally budgeted and 
not included in the specific budgets deans 
negotiate with the Chancellor. Instead, 
the budgets of the library system and 
the administrative divisions are negotiated 
between the heads of those divisions and 
the Chancellor. 

In contrast, the great bulk* of the Uni- 
versity's general fund income is generated 
within the academic units. Of the $72.4 



•We use 1970-71 data for the exposition in this 
section because overall financial results for 1970-71 
have been published. In subsequent paragraphs, we 
focus on the expected results for the current year, 
1971-72. 
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Table 1 

THE UNIVERSITY’S FINANCIAL RESULTS, 1970-71 
(In millions of dollars) 





Income 

(including 

unrestricted 

gifts applied) Expenditures 


Transfers 


Net 

Deficit 


Consolidated Totals 


207.8 


216.4 


1.9 


6.8 


Less: Medical Center 
and Law Center 
Foundation 


123*01 


194 .4) 


«. 


(1.5) 


Rest of University 


114.8 


122.0 


1.9 


5.3 


Less: Income and 

Expenditure from 
Restricted Funds (25.6) 


(25*6) 


» 


«. 


Rest of University 
General Funds 


89.2 


96.4 


1.9 


5.3 


Less : Income from 

Auxiliary Activities 
and Real Estate In- 
vestment Properties 

116, »8.) 


416.81 






Rest of University, 

General Funds, Including 
only Net Deficit of 
Auxiliary Activities and 
Real Estate 72,4 


79.6 


1.9 


5.3 



Note: Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals. 



million of unrestricted income and gifts 
shown in Table 1, nearly $68 million 
consisted of income and gifts attributable 
to the activities of individual schools. The 
major such sources were student fees ($57 
million), the State appropriation ($4.6 
million) and indirect expense recovery on 
sponsored programs ($3.3 million). The 
principal income item not attributable to 
i n dividual schools was $1.9 mill i on pf gen - > 
eral endowment income applied. 

Since the University's income largely 
comes from the individual schools and 
colleges, that income must defray not only 
the direct expenses in the budgets of the 
schools and colleges but also the costs of 
the centrally budgeted services; there is 

mrAmo nifailnVJa. cuvaLi 



space and other services included within 
their own budgets, we have developed our 
own distinction between “direct" and "in- 
direct" costs on the basis, not of the for- 
mal budgets, but of functional categories 
of expenditure. We define as "direct" costs 
for this purpose all expenditures from 
general funds (aside from student aid) 
that directly provide the educational and 
research activities for which the Univer- 
sity exists,' These functional categories in- 
clude: 

instructional and departmental research, 

* the category that comprises nearly 
all of departmental budgets in most 
schools; 

paiienl car* Jfitilifi^fiaiiad^aifclai 



of "every tub on its own bottom," the per- 
centages in column (4) would not be equal. 

In particular, the educational divisions with 
heavy use of libraries and plant, in par- 
ticular the schools at University Heights, 
the Graduate School of Arts and Science, 

WSC, Education and BPA, would have 
had to produce column (4) percentages in 
excess of 159 to break even. On the other 
hand, the Scholl of Continuing Education, 
the School of the Arts and the Graduate 
School of Social Work could break even 
with a percentage significantly below 159. 

The University's cost accounting system 
indicates that only four divisions fully 
covered their shares of "indirect" costs 
in 1970-71. GBA, GPA, Law and Dentis- 
try, the first three of which were the only 
schools with column (4) percentages in 
excess of 159. 

g 

Framework of the Plan c 

Our plan starts with the estimated in- 
come, expenditures and deficit for the cur- a 
rent year, 1971-72. The present estimate g 
is that current expenditures will exceed o 
current income plus unrestricted gifts by n 
$11.5 million. (The reported deficit will is 
be somewhat smaller because of the trans- n 
fer of funds to reflect the difference be- ti 
tween actual endowment earnings and the h 
6 percent rate of return.) Despite strin- w 
gent economies, the deficit will be greater tl 
next year, 1972-73, because of adverse S 
enrollment trends and some built-in cost h 
increases. In our plan, 1973-74 is the year si 
of change, with a balanced budget achieved h 
in 1974-75. However, most of the improve. 0 
ment must occur in 1973-74: we propose b 
that each of the budgets of the individual si 
academic and nonacademic units for 1973- 
74 reflect no less than 80 percent of the 
improvement between 1971-72 and 1974-75 ^ 

that our plan specifies. M 

c 

The financial targets we have develop- L 

ed relate to the income (net of unfunded n 

student aid) and gifts generated by the o 
several schools and colleges, the costs a 
incurred by the schools for, instruction and, , h 
directly related puj^s€» "(ilke v the’; Dental^ a 
Clinic, extension and public service, and w 
organized research) - — "direct costs” — oi 
and the centrally budgeted or "indirect” a 
costs allocated to the schools, the largest ac 
of which are libraries and the operation ee 
and maintenance of plant. In particular, yc 
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4. 


Less: Income and 












Expenditure from 
Rertricted Funds 


(25,6) 


(25.6) 


- 




5. 


Rest of University 
General Funds 


89.2 


96.4 


1.9 


5.3 


6. 


Less: Income from 











Auxiliary Activities 
and Real Estate In- 
vestment Properties 

( 16 , 8 .) 111*11 

7. Rest of University, 

General Funds, Including 
only Net Deficit of 
Auxiliary Activities and 

Real Estate 72.4 79.6 1.9 5.3 



Note: Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals. 



million of unrestricted income and gifts 
shown in Table 1, nearly $68 million 
consisted of income and gifts attributable 
to the activities of individual schools. The 
major such sources were student fees ($57 
million), the State appropriation ($4.6 
million) and indirect expense recovery on 
sponsored programs ($3.3 million). The 
principal income item not attributable to 
individual schools was $1.9 million of gen- 
eral endowment income applied. 

Since the University’s income largely 
comes from the individual schools and 
colleges, that income must defray not only 
the direct expenses in the budgets of the 
schools c.nd colleges but also the costs of 
the centrally bu%&'ced services; there is 
little other income available to cover such 
costs and, at the end of the 1971-72 fiscal 
year, there will be very little unrestricted 
capital available. The allocation of central, 
or joint, costs among units is necessarily 
an arbitrary process. Nonetheless, if the 
University is to operate, the schools and 
colleges must collectively produce income 
substantially in excess of direct costs. 

The Budgetary Position of the Schools 

. In its investigations, the Task Force 
confronted two obvious questions about 
all this. First, just how r .uch income 
must the academic units in combination 
produce in excess of their direct costs? 
Second, how much such income do the in- 
dividual units produce at present? To an- 
swer these questions sensibly, some fur- 
ther adjustments to the data shown in 
Table I are necessary. They are shown in 
Table 2. One adjustment is to subtract stu- 
dent aid from general University funds. In 
a very real sense, student aid is an offset 
against income from student fees, for it is 
a fair presumption that, in the absence of 
student aid, student fee income would be 
reduced by at least that amount. The in- 
clusion of student aid on both sides of the 
accounts overstates both income and ex- 
penditure. Another adjustment is the sub* 
traction from both sides of centrally gen- 
erated University income and the central 
costs such income can defray. The resid- 
uals, on line 5 of Table 2, represent the 
net costs that the educational division 
must bear and the net income available 
credited to the schools and colleges. 

Since some, but not all, schools and col- 
leges have some expenses for libraries, 
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space and other services included within 
their own budgets, we have developed our 
own distinction between “direct” and “in- 
direct” costs on the basis, not of the for- 
mal budgets, but of functional categories 
of expenditure. We define as “direct” costs 
for this purpose all expenditures from 
general funds (aside from student aid) 
that directly provide the educational and 
research activities for which the Univer- 
sity exists. These functional categories in- 
clude: 

instructional and departmental research, 

* the category that comprises nearly 
all of departmental budgets in most 
schools; 

patient care services (applied only to 
the College of Dentistry); 

other organized activities relating to 
educational departments, a category 
including noncredit workshops and 
seminar programs, Town Hall and 
similar activities; 

organized research (principally the Cou* 
rant Institute and the Research Di- 
vision of the School of Engineering); 
and 

extension and public services, a catego- 
ry dominated by the activities of the 
School of Continuing Education. 

In 1970-71, total expenditures from gen- 
eral funds for these categories amounted 
to $44 million; net expenditures for the 
supporting services allocated to the schools 
amounted to $26 million (70 percent of 
this total is accounted for by library, 
plant and student services costs). Thus, 
total costs allocated to the schools were 
159 percent of “direct” costs, while the 
total income generated by the schools was 
143 percent of “direct” costs. That is, bal- 
ancing the budget in 1970-71 would have 
required an average reduction in costs of 
10 percent or an average increase in in- 
come of 11 percent. 

In Table 3, we present data for the in- 
dividual schools for 1970-71. In examining 
the Table, it should be kept in mind that 
a balanced budget could have been 
achieved only if the average school 
(weighted by size) had generated income 
and gifts equal to 150 percent of its direct 
costs. To be sure, the schools differ greatly 
in their use of libraries, space and other 
“indirect” services: even under a regime 
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schools with column (4) percentages in 
excess of 159. 

Framework of the Plan 

Our plan starts with the estimated in- 
come, expenditures and deficit for the cur- 
rent year, 1971-72. The present estimate 
is that current expenditures will exceed 
current income plus unrestricted gifts by 
$11.5 million. (The reported deficit will 
be somewhat smaller because of the trans- 
fer of funds to reflect the difference be- 
tween actual endowment earnings and the 
6 percent rate of return.) Despite strin- 
gent economies, the deficit will be greater 
next year, 1972-73, because of adverse 
enrollment trends and some built-in cost 
increases. In our plan, 1973-74 is the year 
of change, with a balanced budget achieved 
in 1974-75. However, most of the improve- 
ment must occur in 1973-74: we propose 
that each of the budgets of the individual 
academic and nonacademic units for 1973- 
74 reflect no less than 80 percent of the 
improvement between 1971-72 and 1974-75 
that our plan specifies. 

The financial targets we have develop- 
ed relate to the income (net of unfunded 
student aid) and gifts generated by the 
several schools and colleges, the costs 
incurred by the schools for instruction and 
directly related purposes (like the Dental 
Clinic, extension and public service and 
organized research) — “direct costs” — 
and the centrally budgeted or “indirect” 
costs allocated to the schools, the largest 
of which are libraries and the operation 
and maintenance of plant. In particular, 
our plan has two steps: maximizing the 
excess of income produced by the schools 
over their direct costs and minimizing the 
aggregate size of the indirect costs that 
this excess must cover. 

We express the targets in the first step 
in both percentage and dollar terms. Let 
us examine the aggregate results estimated 
for the University (exclusive of the Medi- 
cal Center and of income and expense of 
restricted funds) for 1971-72: 

1. In 1971-72, the schools and colleges are 



Table 2 

INCOME AND EXPENSE TO BE 
TO EDUCATIONAL DIVISIONS, 
(In millions of dollars 



Income (inc 
unrestric 
gifts app 



1. 


Line 7, Table 1 


72.4 


2. 


Less: Student Aid from 
General Funds 


(7.i: 


3. 


Income and Expenditure Net 
of Student Aid 


65.3 


4. 


Less: General University 





Income and Gifts 

Applied to Central 

University Costs (2.5) 



5. Income Originating within 
Schools and Expenditure 
Net of Central Income 
(Exclusive of Student Aid) 62.8 
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FINANCIAL RESULTS, 1970-71 
Lions of dollars) 



Income 
(including 
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space and other services included within 
their own budgets, we have developed our 
own distinction between “direct” and “in- 
direct” costs on the basis, not of the for- 
mal budgets, but of functional categories 
of expenditure. We define as “direct” costs 
for this purpose all expenditures from 
general funds (aside from student aid) 
that directly provide the educational and 
research activities for which the Univer- 
sity exists. These functional categories in- 
clude: . 
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instructional and departmental research, 

• the category Hint 
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of “every tub on its own bottom,” the per- 
centages in column (4) would not be equal. 
In particular, the educational divisions with 
heavy use of libraries and plant, in par- 
ticular the schools at University Heights, 
the Graduate School of Arts and Science, 
WSC, Education and BPA, would have 
had to produce column (4) percentages in 
excess of 169 to break even. On the other 
hand, the School of Continuing Education, 
the School of the Arts and the Graduate 
School of Social Work could break even 
with a percentage significantly below 169. 
The University's coot accounting system 
indicates that only four divisions fully 
covered their shares of “indirect” costs 
in 1970-71. GBA, GPA, Law and Dentis- 
try, the first three of which were the only 
schools with column (4) percentages in 
excess of 159. 

Framework of the Plan 



expected to generate unrestricted income 
and gifts (net of unfunded student aid) 
of $65.9 million 

2. This will amount to V>7 percent of di- 

rect instructional and related expenses 
of $44.8 million 

3. Thus, the academic units will be gen- 

erating, to cover indirect, centrally budg- 
eted costs, an excess over direct costs 
of 21.1 million 

4. But net indirect costs allocated to the 

schools will amount to an estimated 

$32.6 million 

yielding a short-fall of $11.5 million 

5. To have achieved a balanced budget in 
1971-72 would have required that the 
schools and colleges, in the aggregate, 
generate income equal to 178 percent of 
direct costs. 



Our plan starts with the estimated in- 
come, expenditures and deficit for the cur- 
rent year, 1971-72. The present estimate 
is that current expenditures will exceed 
current income plus unrestricted gifts by 
$11.5 million. (The reported deficit will 
be somewhat smaller because of the trans- 
fer of funds to reflect the difference be- 
tween actual endowment earnings and the 
6 percent rate of return.) Despite strin- 
gent economies, the deficit will be greater 
next year, 1972-73, because of adverse 
enrollment trends and some built-in cost 
increases. In our plan, 1973-74 is the year 
of change, with a balanced budget achieved 
in 1974-75. However, most of the improve- 
ment must occur in 1973-74: we propose 
that each of the budgets of the individual 
academic and nonacademic units for 1973- 
74 reflect no less than 80 percent of the 
improvement between 1971-72 and 1974-75 
that our plan specifies. 



As Table 4 shows, only two of the 
academic units (GPA and Law) will 
generate income in excess of 173 percent 
of direct costs. A third unit (GBA) will, 
not meet this standard, but nonetheless 
is not in a deficit position because it 
makes relatively light demands on cen- 
trally budgeted services. On the other 
hand, the units at University Heights 
with very high plant costs and several of 
the units at the Square — the Arts and 
Science units, BPA, Education — with 
heavy u<je of libraries, plant and student 
services, would have been in deficit even 
had they met the 173 percent standard. 
Our targets for 1974-75 (see Table 6, 
below) call for high percentages for such 
schools. 



The financial targets we have develop- 
ed relate to the income (net of unfunded 
student aid) and gifts generated by the 
several schools and colleges, the costs 
incurred by the schools for .iimtruction and . 
directly related purposes ( like the Dental v 
Clinic, extension and public service and 
organized research) — “direct costs” — 
and the centrally budgeted or “in direct” 



We propose, below, economies in the 
operations of the centrally budgeted serv- 
ices that will significantly reduce these 
costs by 1974-75. Also, the sale of the 
University Heights campus will reduce 
noninstruction al costs, for libraries, plant 
operation, debt service and the like, by 
an ^estimated $4 million. On the other 
hand, ■ undergraduate enrollment trends 
and sortie of the ^ academic retrenchment 
we propose will reduce income of gome 
of the academic units significantly. Thus, 
a balar 
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space and other services included within 
their own budgets, we have developed our 
own distinction between “direct” and “in- 
direct” costs on the basis, not of the for- 
mal budgets, but of functional categories 
of expenditure. We define as “direct” costs 
for this purpose all expenditures from 
general funds (aside from student aid) 
that directly provide the educational and 
research activities for which the Univer- 
sity exists. These functional categories in- 
clude: . 

instructional and departmental research, 

* the category that comprises nearly 
all of departmental budgets in most 
schools; 

patient care services \applied only to 
the College of Dentistry) ; 

other organized activities relating to 
educational departments, a category 
including non credit workshops and 
seminar programs, Town Hall and 
similar activities; 

organized research (principally the Cou- 
rant Institute and the Research Di- 
vision of the School of Engineering); 
and 

extension and public services, a catego- 
ry dominated by the activities of the 
School of Continuing Education. 

In 1970-71, total expenditures from gen- 
eral funds for these categories amounted 
to $44 million; net expenditures for the 
supporting services allocated to the schools 
amounted to $26 million (70 percent of 
this total is accounted for by library, 
plant and student services costs). Thus, 
total ' costs allocated to the schools were 
159 percent of “direct” costs, while the 
total income generated by the schools was 
143 percent of ‘‘direct” costs. That is, bal- 
ancing the budget in 1970*71 would have 
required an average reduction in costs of 
10 percent or an average increase in in- 
come of 11 percent. 

In Table 3, we present data for the in- 
dividual schools for 1970*71. In examining 
the Table, it should be kept in mind that 
a balanced budget could have been 
achieved only if the average school 
(weighted by size) had generated income 
and gifts equal to 150 percent of its direct 
costs. To be sure, the schools differ greatly 
in their use of libraries, space and other 
“indirect” services: even under a regime 




schools with column (4) percentages in 
excess of 159. 

Framework of the Plan 

Our plan starts with the estimated in- 
come, expenditures and deficit for the cur- 
rent year, 1971-72. The present estimate 
is that current expenditures will exceed 
current income plus unrestricted gifts by 
$11.5 million. (The reported deficit will 
be somewhat smaller because of the trans- 
fer of funds to reflect the difference be- 
tween actual endowment earnings and the 
6 percent rate of return.) Despite strin- 
gent economies, the coficit will be greater 
next year, 1972-73, because of adverse 
enrollment trends and some built-in cost 
increases. In our plan, 1973-74 is the year 
of change, with a balanced budget achieved 
in 1974-75. However, most of the improve- 
ment must occur in 1973-74: we propose 
that each of the budgets of the individual 
academic and nonacademic units for 1973- 
74 reflect no less than 80 percent of the 
improvement between 1971-72 and 1974-75 
that our plan specifies. 

The financial targets we have develop- 
ed relate to the income (net of unfunded 
student aid) and gifts generated by the 
several schools and colleges, the costs 
incurred by the schools for instruction and 
directly related purposes (like the Dental 
Clinic, extension and public service and 
organized research) — “direct costs” — 
and the centrally budgeted or “indirect” 
costs allocated to the schools, the largest 
of which are libraries and the operation 
and maintenance of plant. In particular, 
our plan has two steps: maximizing the 
excess of income produced by the schools 
over their direct costs and minimizing the 
aggregate size of the indirect costs that 
this excess must cover. 

We express the targets in the first step 
in both percentage and dollar terms. Let 
us examine the aggregate results estimated 
for the University (exclusive of the Medi- 
cal Center and of income and expense of 
restricted funds) for 1971-72: 

1. In 1971-72, the schools and colleges are 



1971-72 wourd hflv4 required ’ Mat tnc" 
schools and colleges, in the aggregate, 
generate income equal to 178 percent of 
direct costs. 

As Table 4 3hows, only two of the 
academic units (GPA and Law) will 
generate income in excess of 173 percent 
of direct costs. A third unit (GBA) will 
not meet this standard, but nonetheless 
is not in a deficit position because it 
makes relatively light demands on cen- 
trally budgeted services. On the other 
hand, the units at University Heights 
with very high plant costs and several of 
the units at the Square — the Arts and 
Science units, BPA, Education — with 
heavy use of libraries, plant and student 
services, would have been in deficit even 
had they met the 173 percent standard. 
Our targets for 1974-75 (see Table 6, 
below) call for high percentages for such 
schools* * 

We propose, below, economies in the 
operations of the centrally budgeted serv- 
ices that will significantly reduce these 
costs by 1974-75. Also, the sale of the 
University Heights campus will reduce 
noninstruction al costs, for libraries, plant 
operation, debt service and the like, by 
an .estimated $4 million. On the other 
hand, undergraduate enrollment trends 
and some of the academic retrenchment 
we propose will reduce income of some 
of the academic units significantly. Thus, 
a balanced budget for 1974-75 cannot be 
achieved simply by meeting the 173 per- 
cent standard that applies in the current 
year. Specific dollar targets for individ- 
ual schools, as well as percentage stand- 
ards, are necessary. Those targets are 
developed in the following section. In 
Table 5, we present a summary of the 
targets that will produce a balanced bud- 
get for 1974-75, at 1971-72 salary and 
tuition levels (the adjustments necessary 
to provide for salary increases are discus- 
sed below). A reduction in direct instruc- 
tional costs of $10.5 million, nearly one- 
fourth, is required, and a reduction in 
other costs of $7.3 million, or 22 percent, 
is also necessary. 



Table 2 

INCOME AND EXPENSE TO BE ALLOCATED 
TO EDUCATIONAL DIVISIONS, 1970-71 
(In millions of dollars) 



Income (including 
unrestricted 
gifts applied) 


Expenditures 


Deficit 

before 

Transfers 


Line 7, Table 1 


72.4 


79.6 


7.2 


Less: Student Aid from 
General Funds 


P.-l). 


(7.1) 


- 


Income and Expenditure Net 
of Student Aid 


65.3 


72.5 


7.2 


Less: General University 
Income and Gifts 
Applied to Central 
University Costs 


(2.5) 


(2.5) 




Income Originating within 
Schools and Expenditure 
Net of Central Income 
(Exclusive of Student Aid) 


62.8 


70.0 


7.2 
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II. IMPROVING THE FINANCIAL 
PERFORMANCE OF THE 
ACADEMIC UNITS 

In late March and early April, the 
Task Force asked the heads of each of 
the academic units — deans of the schools 
and colleges with separate budgets and 
directors of free-standing institutes and 
centers operating with unrestricted Uni- 
versity funds — to prepare three-year 
budgetary plans extending through 1974- 
75, plans that met fairly demanding stand- 
ards of financial performance. In most 
cases, we had one or more meetings with 
the respective deans and directors to dis- 
cuss these plans and, in a few cases, 
revised or adjusted plans were submitted 
to us. 

For most of the academic units, the 
targets presented in Table 6 and discussed 
in the following paragraphs are those 
specified in the plans presented to us 
(adjusted, where necessary, to reflect 
uniform assumptions on salaries, tuition, 
etc.). For some units, however, we found 
the plans presented to us unacceptable and 
the targets we present are those set by 
the Task Force. However, for both types 
of cases, we use the term “targets” not 
as an indication of well-intentioned hopes, 
but as financial results that simply must 
be achieved if the University is to survive. 
The critical figure is the excess of income 
over direct expense, in dollars (column 
1 of Table 6). If income falls short of 
the projected level for any school, that 
school must find ways to reduce its 
projected direct instructional and related 
expense, dollar Xcr dollar. 

On the other hand, if income exceeds 
the projected levels — and our hope is 
that new educational programs and other 
innovations will have this result, especially 
for undergraduate education — then direct 
instructional costs can rise at least pro- 
portionately. This is especially important 
in the Arts and Science complex and in 
other units where substantial cuts in direct 
instructional costs are anticipated. The 
appropriate point of view for the schools 
and colleges is that every $100,000 of addi- 
tional income and unrestricted gifts gen- 
erated — above the amounts projected — 
can save roughly four full-time faculty 
positions. 

Before turning to the individual units, 
we must recognize the unreality of projec- 
tions based on the assumption that salary 
levels can remain frozen for four years 
(from 1971-72 through 1974-75). During 
the 1960’s, rising salary levels were, in 
essence, financed toy fairly steady increases 
in tuition rates. We believe that this will 
not be a feasible course, in regard to un- 



Administration ; see below); this is dis- 
cussed at somewhat greater length in a 
subsequent section of the report. We are 
persuaded that the Courant Institute of 
Mathematical Sciences also should be in- 
tegrated for budgetary and administrative 
purposes (while preserving its academic 
identity) into the unified Faculty of Arts 
and Science. Also the University Without 
Walls program should be integrated into 
Arts and Science. The discussion and pro- 
jections in this section thus cover what 
are now five separate units: the Graduate 
School of Arts and Science, Washington 
Square College, University College, the 
Courant Institute and the University With- 
out Walls.* 

In 1971-72, those Arts and Science divi- 
sions are estimated to produce a deficit, 
on a fully allocated cost basis, of $6.4 
million, more than half the total University 
deficit. Even if the costs attributable to 
University College’s location at the 
Heights (and thus avoided when it returns 
to Washington Square in September 1973) 
were eliminated, the deficit would be ap- 
proximately $4.7 million. The Arts and 
Science divisions more than cover their 
direct instructional costs, but they account 
for very large shares of centrally budgeted 
expenses: nearly half of library and stu- 
dent services costs and roughly one-third 
of space occupancy and central services 
costs. Thus, to operate without deficits, 
they would have to produce income in 
excess of direct instructional costs of very 
considerable magnitude, and more so than 
for most other divisions of the University. 

The overall plan of the Task Force calls 
for substantial reductions in some of the 
centrally budgeted expenses. But even if 
drastic reductions in these costs are 
achieved, the University can remain sol- 
vent only if the direct instructional costs 
in Arts and Science are also reduced 
drastically. 

At the undergraduate le vel, the problem 
is one of scaling down to match under- 
graduate enrollments* We project that the 
combined Washington Si mare College- 
University College enrollment will level 
off at a full-time equivalent total of just 
over 4,000, compared to 5,3(9 in the Fall 
term, 1971.** Proportionately much larger 
declines are anticipated in the numbers of 
undergraduates from other di risions taking 
liberal arts courses, reflecting expected 
enrollment trends in these divisions. 

At the graduate level, we anticipate 
relatively steady enrollment, on balance 
only slightly below the 1971-72 level. The 
action that is required here includes the 
elimination of a few programs with very 



lowing observations ^nd suggested 
lines. 

Costs of instruction, in any instit 
differ so widely among the disciplines 
in the best of circumstances — with 
enrollments and external funding 
assiduous efforts to economize and u 
efficient educational methods — the 
of income generated to direct instruct 
costs would be far from uniform a 
Arts and Science departments. The 
for our University, however, are disma 
in that so many normally low-instructi 
cost disciplines in fact have very 
instructional costs. Moreover, inhere 
high-cost graduate instructional progr 
are too often accompanied by equally 
costs at the undergraduate level. In p 
these circumstances are explained by 
numerous instances in which enrolln 
declines have not been matched by 
contraction in staffing or space, w 
suggests where the cuts must be 
drastic. 

For example, language departm 
should not be high-cost ones and they 
not been historically at this Univers 
Yet many of them produce income t 
does not cover direct instructional co 
let alone contribute anything to cover 
other costs. Some of them do just as ba 
in financial terms on the undergradu 
level as on the graduate level, Clea 
enrollment declines form the principal 
planation in these cases. In the absence 
any reasonable expectation of a rever 
there are a number of obvious cases 
program termination among the languag 
This cannot he considered unthinka 
for even now we do not offer instruct' 
in a number of languages that are wid 
used and possess an extensive literat 
(e.g., Hindi, Bengali); instruction in 
traditional Western language is not sac 
sanct simply because it is both tradition 
and Western. 

The humanities , other than the Iangua 
departments, are also historically low-co 
ones for the most part, and some of the 
continue to be so. Moreover, in most case 
the undergraduate programs have exc 
lent financial results. But here, too, the 
are departments that barely cover dire 
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For most of the academic units, the 
targets presented in Table 6 and discussed 
in the following paragraphs are those 
specified in the plans presented to us 
(adjusted, where necessary, to reflect 
uniform assumptions on salaries, tuition, 
etc.). For some units, however, we found 
the plans presented to us unacceptable and 
the targets we present are those set by 
the Task Force. However, for both types 
of cases, we use the term “targets” not 
as an indication of well-intentioned hopes, 
but as financial results that simply must 
be achieved if the University is to survive. 
The critical figure is the excess of income 
over direct expense, in dollars (column 
1 of Table 6). If income falls short of 
the projected level for any school, that 
school must find ways to reduce its 
projected direct instructional and related 
expense, dollar for dollar. 

On the other hand, if income exceeds 
the projected levels — and our hope is 
that new educational programs and other 
innovations will have this result, especially 
for undergraduate education — then direct 
instructional costs can rise at lea^i, pro- 
portionately. This is especially important 
in the Arts and Science complex and in 
other units where substantial cuts in direct 
instructional costs are anticipated. The 
appropriate point of view for the schools 
and colleges is that every $100,000 of addi- 
tional income and unrestricted gifts gen- 
erated — above the amounts projected — 
can save roughly four full-time faculty 
positions. 

Before turning to the individual units, 
we must recognize the unreality of projec- 
tions based on the assumption that salary 
levels can remain frozen for four years 
(from 1971-72 through 1974-75). During 
the 1960*8, rising salary levels were, in 
essence, financed :by fairly steady increases 
in tuition rates. We believe that this will 
not be a feasible course, in regard to un- 
dergraduate tuition levels, in the 197 0 f s. 
However, modest increases in tuition in 
the graduate and professional schools do 
seem feasible. As Table 7 shows, an in- 
crease in graduate and professional tuition 
to $90 a point (or the rough equivalent, 
for divisions not now on the $83 a point 
schedule) could come close to financing 
salary increases averaging 10 percent 
above 1971-72, in the academic units, in 
our projections for 1974-75. Larger salary 
increases would require increases in income 
not projected in any of the tables to this 
point. 

This is the aggregate picture for the 
academic units. The units that are largely 
or exclusively graduate or professional 
would have greater room for salary in- 
creases financed from graduate tuition 
increases. We believe that the need to 
finance salary increases — or do without 
them and lose faculty and staff — should 
provide a powerful incentive to innovations 
that generate additional income. 

The Arts and Science Complex 

The Task Force recommends a vertical 
reorganization of the University, that is, 
academic, budgetary and administrative 
integration of the relevant graduate and 
undergraduate divisions in the Arts and 
Science complex and (also in Business 



ence divi- 

sions are estimated to produce a deficit, 
on a fully allocated cost basis, of $6.4 
million, more than half the total University 
deficit. Even if the costs attributable to 
University College’s location at the 
Heights (and thus avoidec? when it returns 
to Washington Square in September 1973) 
were eliminated, the deficit would be ap- 
proximately $4.7 million. The Arts and 
Science divisions more than cover their 
direct instructional costs, but they account 
for very large shares of centrally budgeted 
expenses: nearly half of library and stu- 
dent services costs and roughly one-third 
of space occupancy and central services 
costs. Thus, to operate without deficits, 
they would have to produce income in 
excess of direct instructional costs of very 
considerable magnitude, and more so than 
for most other divisions of the University. 

The overall plan of the Task Force calls 
for substantial reductions in some of the 
centrally budgeted expenses. But even if 
drastic reductions in these costs are 
achieved, the University can remain sol- 
vent only if the direct instructional costs 
in Arts and Science are also reduced 
drastically. 

At the undergraduate level, the problem 
is one of scaling down to match under- 
graduate enrollments* We project that the 
combined Washington Square College- 
University College enrollment will level 
off at a full-time equivalent total of just 
over 4,000, compared to 5,300 in the Fall 
term, 1971.** Proportionately much larger 
declines are anticipated in the numbers of 
undergraduates from other divisions taking 
liberal arts courses, reflecting expected 
enrollment trends in these divisions. 

At the graduate level, we anticipate 
relatively steady enrollment, on balance 
only slightly below the 1971-72 level. The 
action that is required here includes the 
elimination of a few programs with very 
low enrollments (and hence very high per 
student costs), but, more generally, a 
slimming down of course offerings and 
instructional staff in the numerous depart- 
ments where per student costs have risen 
rapidly, to unsupportable levels, in recent 
years. In all, the targets we set call for 
a reduction in direct instructional and 
related costs in Arts and Science from 
$16.7 million in 1971-72 to $11 million in 
1974-75. 

The specific cutbacks required to meet 
the financial targets of course must be 
determined within the academic units, for 
Arts and Science as for the other parts 
of the University. Elsewhere, we suggest 
some operating procedures for doing this, 
with substantial faculty involvement. How- 
ever, we have examined the data for in- 
dividual departments in Arts and Science; 
this examination has resulted in the fol- 
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INCOME AND $, DIRECT" E> 

(Dollar^ 

( 1 ) 

Income and 
Less Student 



Unit 

Arts and Science: 

University College $6,161 

Washington Sq, College 10,120 

GSAS 5,755 

Courant Institute 788 

Subtotal, A & S 22,824 



•Another structural issue concerns the Depart* 
ment of Economics at Washington Square, now a 
joint GSAS-WSC-BPA department, with complex 
financial interchanges. Given the restructuring of 
both Arta. and Science and Business Administra- 
tion, the budgetary and academic arrangements 
for Economics should be the subject of early negoti- 
ations among the two new unified faculties and 
the centra! administration of the University. 

••This makes no allowance for increased enroll- 
ments stemming from radical new departures in 
undergraduate Arts and Science education. It furth- 
er assumes that tuition will remain at current 
levels. 
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Public Administration 
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Subtotal, Bus, Admin 
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School of the Arts 


1,990 
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4,995 


School of Continuing Ed, 
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Note: Because of rounding. 
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Administration; see below); this is dis- 
cussed at somewhat greater length in a 
subsequent section of the report. We are 
persuaded that the Courant Institute of 
Mathematical Sciences also should be in- 
tegrated for budgetary and administrative 
purposes (while preserving its academic 
identity) into the unified Faculty of Arts 
and Science. Also the University Without 
Walls program should be integrated into 
Arts and Science. The discussion and pro- 
jections in this section thus cover what 
are now five separate units: the Graduate 
School of Arts and Science, Washington 
Square College, University College, the 
Courant Institute and the University With- 
out Walls.* 

In 1971-72, those Arts and Science divi- 
sions are estimated to produce a deficit, 
on a fully allocated cost basis, of $6.4 
million, more than half the total University 
deficit. Even if the costs attributable to 
University College’s location at the 
Heights (and thus avoided when it returns 
to Washington Square in September 1973) 
were eliminated, the deficit would be ap- 
proximately $4.7 million. The Arts and 
Science divisions more than cover their 
direct instructional costs, but they account 
for very large shares of centrally budgeted 
expenses: nearly half of library and stu- 
dent services costs and roughly one-third 
of space occupancy and central services 
costs. Thus, to operate without deficits, 
they would have to produce income in 
excess of direct instructional costs of very 
considerable magnitude, and more so than 
for most other divisions of the University. 

The overall plan of the Task Force calls 
for substantial reductions in some of the 
centrally budgeted expenses. But even if 
drastic reductions in these costs are 
achieved, the University can remain sol- 
vent only if the direct instructional costs 
in Arts and Science are also reduced 
drastically. 

At the undergraduate level, the problem 
is one of scaling down to match under- 
graduate enrollments* We project that the 
combined Washington Square College- 
University College enrollment will level 
off at a full-time equivalent total of just 
over 4,000, compared to 6,300 in the Fall 
term, 1971.** Proportionately much larger 



lowing observations and suggested guide- 
lines. 

Costs of instruction, in any institution, 
differ so widely among the disciplines that 
in the best of circumstances — with level 
enrollments and external funding and 
assiduous efforts to economize and utilize 
efficient educational methods — the ratio 
of income generated to direct instructional 
costs would be far from uniform among 
Arts and Science departments. The data 
for our University, however, are dismaying 
in that so many normally low-instructional- 
cost disciplines in fact have very high 
instructional costs. Moreover, inherently 
high-cost graduate instructional programs 
are too often accompanied by equally high 
costs at the undergraduate level. In part, 
these circumstances are explained by the 
numerous instances in which enrollment 
declines have not been matched by any 
contraction in staffing or space, which 
suggests where the cuts must be most 
drastic. 

For example, language departments 
should not be high-cost ones and they have 
not been historically at this University. 
Yet many of them produce income that 
does not cover direct instructional costs, 
let alone contribute anything to covering 
other costs. Some of them do just as badly 
in financial terms on the undergraduate 
level as on the graduate level. Clearly, 
enrollment declines form the principal ex- 
planation in these cases. In the absence of 
any reasonable expectation of a reversal, 
there are a number of obvious cases for 
program termination among the languages. 
This cannot be considered unthinkable, 
for even now we do not offer instruction 
in a number of languages that are widely 
used and possess an extensive literature 
(e.g., Hindi, Bengali); 'instruction in a 
traditional Western language is not sacro- 
sanct simply because it is both traditional 
and Western. 

The humanitie8 t other than the language 
departments, are also historically low-cost 
ones for the most part, and some of them 
continue to be so. Moreover, in most cases, 
the undergraduate programs .have excel- 
lent financial results. But here, too, there 
are departments that barely cover direct , 



costs, and these are not always our m< 
prestigious ones. 

Instructional costs in the social scxcm 
should be low, even at the graduate lev 
Our social science departments, with o 
exception, have very good undergradua 
financial results, but for several depai 
ments this is vitiated by very poor grri 
ate-level financial performance. One of t' 
social science departments barely manag 
to cover direct costs, an outcome that 
entirely unacceptable for this disciplin 

The sciences do tend to be high-co: 
operations and ours are no exceptioi 
But there is real question in regard 
whether we can continue to permit a de 
partment to operate under conditions tha 
result in its covering 60 percent or les: 
of its direct costs, as is the case for twt 
of our science departments. That this out 
come is not inevitable is demonstrated b> 
the one science department that does cover 
its direct costs even at the graduate level. 

If Arts and Science as a whole were to 
be in balance in 1974-75, it would have to 
produce income that is equal to 195 percent 
of direct costs. We suggest as guidelines 
for retrenchment that any department that 
fails to generate at least 130 percent of di- 
rect instructional costs should be considered 
for discontinuance. The decisions on cross- 
subsidization among departments within 
the Arts and Science complex must be 
made explicit ones. 

The financial targets we set for Arts 
and Science as a whole assume income of 
$19.9 million and specify direct instruc- 
tional budgets of $11.0 million.* This will 
produce an excess of income over direct 
costs of $8.9 million; even so, we estimate 
that Arts and Science will have a deficit, 



•The Income projections used here are based. 
In part, on the current formula employed to ap- 
portion among the schools tuition Income for A 
and 4, W" courses taken by Edu<^<^n. BM. and 
Arts students. That formula should be reviewed 
and set on the basis of contemporary evidence re- 
garding the relative coats of instruction, student 
aid and student services for the classes of students 
involved In these transactions. In the light of the 
proposed reductions in outlays for student services 
(see below) it may be that higher fractions of the 
Income should accrue to the school teaching the 
course. In any event, the very large scale and 
immediacy of the cutbacks in Arts and Science 
direct costs call for an immediate 
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sions are estimated to produce a deficit, these circumstances are explained by the 






on a fully allocated cost basis, of $6.4 
million, more than half the total University 
deficit. Even if the costs attributable to 
University College's location at the 
Heights (and thus avoided when it returns 
to Washington Square in September 1973) 
were eliminated, the deficit would be ap- 
proximately $4.7 million. The Arts and 
Science divisions more than cover their 
direct instructional costs, but they account 
for very large shares of centrally budgeted 
expenses: nearly half of library and stu- 
dent services costs and roughly one-third 
of space occupancy and central services 
costs. Thus, to operate without deficits, 
they would have to produce income in 
excess of direct instructional costs of very 
considerable magnitude, and more so than 
for most other divisions of the University. 

The overall plan of the Task Force calls 
for substantial reductions in some of the 
centrally budgeted expenses. But even if 
drastic reductions in these costs are 
achieved, the University can remain sol- 
vent only if the direct instructional costs 
in Arts and Science are also reduced 
drastically. 

At the undergraduate level, the problem 
is one of scaling: down to match under- 
graduate enrollments* We project that the 
combined Washington Square College- 
University College enrollment will level 
off at a full-time equivalent total of just 
over 4,000, compared to 5,300 in the Fall 
term, 1971.** Proportionately much larger 
declines are anticipated in the numbers of 
undergraduates from other divisions taking 
liberal arts courses, reflecting expected 
enrollment trends in these divisions. 



numerous instances in which enrollment 
declines have not been matched by any 
contraction in staffing or space, which 
suggests where the cuts must be most 
drastic. 

For example, language departments 
should not be high-cost ones and they have 
not been historically at this University. 
Yet many of them produce income that 
does hot cover direct instructional costs, 
let alone contribute anything to covering 
other costs. Some of them do just as badly 
in financial terms on the undergraduate 
level as on the graduate level. Clearly, 
enrollment declines form the principal ex* 
planation in these cases. In the absence of 
any reasonable expectation of a reversal, 
there are a number of obvious cases for 
program termination among the languages. 
This cannot be considered unthinkable, 
for even now we do not offer instruction 
in a number of languages that are widely 
used and possess an extensive literature 
(e.g., Hindi, Bengali); instruction in a 
traditional Western language is not sacro- 
sanct simply because it is both traditional 
and Western. 

The humanities, other than the language 
departments, are also historically low-cost 
ones for the most part, and some of them 
continue to be so. Moreover, in most cases, 
the undergraduate programs have excel- 
lent financial results. But here, too, there 
are departments that barely cover direct 



of our science departments. That this of 
come is not inevitable is demonstrated ; 
the one science department that does cov 
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If Arts and Science as a whole were 
be in balance in 1974-75, it would have 
produce income that is equal to 195 perce 
of direct costs. We suggest as guidelin 
for retrenchment that any department th 
fails to generate at least 130 percent of i 
rect instructional costs should be consider 
for discontinuance. The decisions on cro* 
subsidization among departments with 
the Arts and Science complex must 1 
made explicit ones. 

The financial targets we set for Ar 
and Science as a whole assume income 
$19.9 million and specify direct instru 
tional budgets of $11.0 million.* This w 
produce an excess of income over dire 
costs of $8.9 million; even so, we estima 
that Arts and Science will have a defici 



•The income projections used here are base 
in part, on the current formula employed to n 
portion among the schools tuition Income for "A 
and M W” courses taken by Education, BPA, ai 
Arts students. That formula should be review* 
and set on the basis of contemporary evidence r 
girding the relative costs of instruction, studei 
aid and student services for the classes of studen 
involved in these transactions. In the light of t) 
proposed reductions in outlays for student aervio 
(see below) it may be that higher fractions of tl 
income should accrue to the school teaching t! 
course. In any event, the very large scale ai 
immediacy of the cutbacks in Arts and Sciem 
direct costs call for an immediate review and r 
determination of the formula. 



Table 3 

INCOME AND "DIRECT" EXPENSE OF THE EDUCATIONAL UNITS, 1970-73 



At the graduate level, we anticipate 
relatively steady enrollment, on balance 
only slightly below, the 1971-72 level. The 
action that is required here includes the 
elimination of a few programs with very 
low enrollments (and hence very high per 
student costs), but, more generally, a 
slimming down of course offerings and 
instructional staff in the numerous depart- 
ments where per student costs have risen 
rapidly, to unsupportable levels, in recent 
years. In all the targets we set call for 
a reduction in direct instructional and 
related costs in Arts and Science from 
$16.7 million in 1971-72 to $11 million in 
1974-75. 

The specific cutbacks required to meet 
the financial targets of course must be 
determined within the academic units, for 
Arts and Science as for the other parts 
of the University. Elsewhere, we suggest 
some operating procedures for doing this, 
with substantial faculty involvement. How- 
ever, we have examined the data for in- 
dividual departments in Arts and Science; 
this examination has resulted in the fol- 



(Dollar amounts in thousands) 

(1) (2) (3) 

Income and Gifts 'Direct" (1) less 
Unit Less Student Aid Expense a (2) 

Arts and Science: 



University College 


$6,161 


$3,982 


$2,179 


Washington Sq , College 


10,120 


7,291 


2,829 


GSAS 


5,755 


4,241 


1,514 


Courant Institute 


788 


853 


(65) 


Subtotal, A & S 


22,824 


16,367 


6,457 


Education 


10,984 


6,966 


4,018 


Business Administration: 


GBA 


4,596 


2,825 


1,771 


College of Business and 
Public Administration 


2,269 


1,508 


761 


Subtotal, Bus. Admin. 


6,865 


4,333 


2,532 


School of the Arts 


1,990 


1,579 


411 


GPA 


1,065 


510 


555 


Law 


3,844 


2,355 


1,489 


Dentistry 


3,256 


2,099 


1,157 


Social Work 


765 


731 


34 


Engineering 6c Science 


4,995 


3,722 


1,273 


School of Continuing Ed. 


5,608 


4,675 


933 


Institute of Fine Arts 


636 


464 


172 


Afro American Institute 


16 


121 


(115) 


Center for International 
Studies 




126 


(126) 



(4) 

(1) as 7 
of ( 2 ) 

155% , 

139 
136 
92 
139 

158 



163 

150 

158 

126 

209 

163 

155 

105 

134 

120 

137 

13 

0 



* Another structural issue concerns the Depart, 
ment of Economics at Washington Square, now a 
joint GSAS-WSC-BPA department, with complex 
financial interchanges. Given the restructuring of 
both Art*, and Science and Business Administra- 
tion, the budgetary and academic arrangements 
for Economics should be the subject of early negoti- 
ations among the two new unified faculties and 
the central administration of the University. 



**This makes no allowance for increased enroll- 
ments stemming from radical new departures in 
undergraduate Arts and Science education. It furth- 
er assumes that tuition will remain at current 
levels. 



TOTAL 



143% 



Note: Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals. 

Includes instruction and departmental research; Dental Clinic; 
organized research (Engineering and Courant); extension and 
public service (Education and SCE); and other organized 
activities (Law, SCE and Center for International Studies). 
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on a fully allocated-cost basis, in excess 
of $1.5 million. Income will be equal to 
181 percent of direct instructional costs 
in the aggregate. Consequently, any de- 
partment that fails to meet the 181 per- 
cent standard will be receiving a subsidy 
from the departments that do more than 
meet this standard (as well as the subsidy 
from other divisions of the University built 
into the overall Arts and Science financial 
targets). This subsidization process should 
be, done on the basis of explicit decisions 
that the Department X .is in fact worth 
such a subsidy. 



Education 

The targets for the School of Education 
assume a further large decline in under- 
graduate enrollment in 1972-73, with no 
recovery thereafter. Graduate enrollment 
is expected to hold up well, and the income 
generated by the School in 1974-75 (at 
current tuition levels) is expected to be 
little different than it is in the current 
year (about $55,000 higher). Direct in- 
structional costs are to be controlled 
tightly, to produce a decline of close to 
$300,000. On balance, the School should 
overcome the deficit it is expected to 
generate in 1971-72. 

Business Administration 



As in the case of Arts and Science, 
the Task Force has recommended bud- 
getary integration of the graduate and 
undergraduate faculties in Business Ad- 
ministration and creation of a single fac- 
ulty of Business Administration. In 1971- 
72, the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration is expected to have a surplus 
on a fully allocated-cost basis, but this 
will be more than offset by the deficit of 
the undergraduate College of Business and 
Public Administration. Undergraduate en- 
rollment and income are projected to de- 
cline substantially to 1974-75, but there 
will be matching declines in the instruc- 
tional costs for undergraduate education, 



according to the plans submitted to us. 
Graduate enrollment is projected to rise 
further and instructional costs at the 
graduate level will also rise. On balance, 
however, the excess of income over direct 
costs for Business Administration in 1974- 
75 is targeted for nearly $850,000 more 
than in the current year, and Business 
Administration as & whole will not be a 
deficit operation. It should be noted that 
i significant portion of the excess over 
J\LlJirect instructional costs is not available 
to cover centrally budgeted costs at Wash- 
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charges for space use after the occupancy 
of Tisch Hall). 

School of Law 

The School of Law, like GBA and GPA, 
is currently in a surplus position, albeit 
modestly. Its income, direct instructional 
costs, and excess of income over direct 
costs are projected to change only slight- 
ly to 1974-75, but that change is a favor- 
able one. As with GBA, the Law SchooPs 
excess of income over direct costs is not 
all available to meet centrally budgeted 
indirect costs, since it directly .provides 
a library and other costly services. 

College of Dentistry 

The budget plan presented to the Task 
Force by the College shows a more rapid 
increase in direct instructional and related 
(mainly Clinic) costs than in income. By 
1974-75 the excess of income over direct 
costs will be only $100,000 or so above 
1971-72 outlays for operation and main- 
tenance of the existing Dental plant. We 
are persuaded that this excess will be 
insufficient to cover the likely plant costs 
- — on existing buildings — in 1974-75, 
much less contribute anything for other 
costs, some of which are incurred at the 
Dental Center, not Washington Square. 
Therefore, we have set as a target for 
the College an excess of income over di- 
rect expense for “organized activities 1 * of 
$1.4 million, over $400,000 greater than 
in the plan presented to us, to be achieved 
by appropriate adjustments of income 
and direct expense, mainly the latter. 

Moreover, we are concerned with the 
financial impact of the proposed new 
building. Like all other schools, the Col- 
lege must present a detailed plan for 
covering, in full, both debt service and 
operating costs of the new building, before 
proceeding with the building. We fully 
realize that this requirement has not been 
set (or met) for other new buildings in 
recent years, but the University simply 
has no resources left to meet deficits on 
planned new buildings. Other divisions of 
the University cannot be called upon to 
dismiss faculty members in order to help 
finance new buildings at the Dental Center 
or anywhere else. That seems to us far 
harsher than to require that the financial 
planning for new buildings guarantee 
their complete support, however dire the 
consequences of failing to construct new 
buildings. 

Graduate School of Social Work 

Like numerous other ijchools and de- 



should be continued. Its discontinuance 
will permit a real and early saving of ap- 
preciable amounts; we estimate that eli- 
mination of the direct instructional cost 
deficit and the readily realized savings of 
space occupancy and central service costs 
would total $200,000 on the basis of 1971- 
72 experience. 

The discontinuance of any school is a 
prospect that is difficult to contemplate, 
let alone recommend. It is especially dif- 
ficult in the case of Social Work. We are 
mindful of the real and symbolic value of 
a school of social work in an urban uni- 
versity. The School does reach into the 
ghetto communities in important ways, 
training people who will be providing ser- 
vices directly to poverty-area residents and 
actually providing services right now, in 
the form of students doing field work in 
social agencies. Moreover, the proportions 
of its faculty and student body who are 
minority-group members or women are 
high relative to other schools at the Uni- 
versity. 

The Task Force has had oral and writ- 
ten consultations with the faculty and dean 
of the School. They have spoken eloquently 
and fervently of the social value of the 
SchooPs effort. In addition, at our request, 
they have addressed the financial problems 
of and prospects for the School. We have 
been told that the clinical nature of social 
work instruction makes reduction in per stu- 
dent costs very hard to achieve, although 
marginal reductions stemming from some 
limited admission of part-time students to 
the didactic courses are expected next 
year and thereafter. Also, the School pro- 
poses to institute an undergraduate social 
work program with lower per student 
costs, but the overall improvement that 
this program will contribute to the SchooPs 
finances has not been specified and may 
depend largely on the external funding 
that may or may not be forthcoming. 

. /Therefore, the prospect for financial 
viability for the School seems to rest on 
increases in income from government sour- 
ces for instructional programs (the one 
large new research program at present is 
only 50 percent financed from external 
sources) and receipts from gifts. We have 
been given budget projections premised on 
large increases in income and gifts. The 
premises strike us as highly optimistic in 
view of experience in the recent past, in 
particular the premise that large contin- 
uing receipts from unrestricted gifts will 
be forthcoming for a school that never be- 
fore has attracted significant amounts of 
gjflfi Ulflflttfl 
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The targets for the School of Education 
assume a further large decline in under- 
graduate enrollment in 1972-73, with no 
recovery thereafter. Graduate enrollment 
is expected to hold up well, and the income 
generated by the School in 1974-75 (at 
current tuition levels) is expected to be 
little different than it is in the current 
year (about $55,000 higher). Direct in- 
structional costs are to be controlled 
tightly, to produce a decline of close to 
$300,000. On balance, the School should 
overcome the deficit it is expected to 
generate in 1971-72. 

Business Administration 

As in the case of Arts and Science, 
the Task Force has recontmended bud- 
getary Integration of the graduate and 
undergraduate faculties in Business Ad- 
ministration and creation of ? single fac- 
ulty of Business Administration. In 1971- 
72, the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration is expected to have a surplus 
on a fully allocated-cost basis, but this 
will be more than offset by the deficit of 
the undergraduate College of Business and 
Public Administration. Undergraduate en- 
rollment and income are projected to de- 
cline substantially to 1974-75, but there 
will be matching declines in the instruc- 
tional costs for undergraduate education, 
according to the plans submitted to 
Graduate enrollment is projected to rise 
further and instructional costs at the 
graduate level will also rise. On balance, 
however, the excess of income over direct 
costs for Business Administration in 1974- 
75 is targeted for nearly $850,000 more 
than in the current year, and Business 
Administration as a whole will not be a 
deficit operation. It should be noted that 
a significant portion of the excess over 
direct instructional costs is not available 
to cover centrally budgeted costs at Wash- 
ington Square, but instead must be used 
to operate library, buildings and services 
downtown at GBA. 

School of the Arts 

In the current year, the School of the 
Arts will have a deficit on a fully allocated- 
Icost basis. Demand for admission to most 
lof the programs of the School is very 
[strong and the School plans to overcome 
its deficit by increasing enrollments in 
these programs. The targets call for an 
•increase in income that is more than double 
the associated rise, in instructional costs, 
to yield an excess of income over instruc- 
tional costs of $950,000 by 1974-75- 

Public Administration 

In proportion to its size, the Graduate 
School of Public Administration has by 
far the most favorable financial results 
of any of the schools in the University. 
This is a consequence of sharp rises in en- 
rollment in recent years, combined with 
a modest rate of faculty expansion and 
success in raising external funds to finance 
instructional programs. The 1974-75 tar- 
gets project some further increase in en- 
rollment* although at rates that are very 
low by recent standards, and a somewhat 
faster rate of increase in direct instructional 
costs. In terms of percentages, the School's 
results will deteriorate slightly and its 
surplus on a fully allocated-cost basis will 
also decline slightly (in part due to higher 
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The budget plan presented to the Task 
Force by the College shows a more rapid 
increase in direct instructional and related 
(mainly Clinic) costs than in income. By 
1974-75 the excess of income over direct 
costs will be only $100,000 or so above 
1971-72 outlays for operation and main- 
tenance of the existing Dental plant. We 
are persuaded that this excess will be 
insufficient to cover the likely plant costs 
— on existing buildings — in 1974-75, 
much less contribute anything for other 
costs, some of which are incurred at the 
Dental Center, not Washington Square. 
Therefore, we have set as a target for 
the College an excess of income over di- 
rect expense for “organized activities” of 
$1.4 million, over $400,000 greater than 
in the plan presented to us, to be achieved 
by appropriate adjustments of income 
and direct expense, mainly the latter. 

Moreover, we are concerned with the 
financial impact of the proposed new 
building. Like all other schools, the Col- 
lege must present a detailed plan for 
covering, in full ', both debt service and 
operating costs of the new building, before 
proceeding with the building. We fully 
realize that this requirement has not been 
set (or met) for other new buildings in 
recent years, but the University simply 
has no resources left to meet deficits on 
planned new buildings. Other divisions of 
the University cannot be called upon to 
dismiss faculty members in order to help 
finance new buildings, at the Dental Center 
or anywhere else. That seems to us far 
harsher than to require that the financial 
planning for new buildings guarantee 
their complete support, however dire the 
consequences of failing to construct new 
buildings. 

Graduate School of Social Work 

Like numerous other schools and de- 
partments at the University, the Graduate 
School of Social Work was enabled to 
expand its program considerably during 
the 1960 s by a large infusion of govern- 
ment funds. As in other cases, govern- 
ment support has been severely cut back 
in the last few years. The financial results 
for Social Work have been especially 
severe, because most of the government 
support directly financed instruction, not 
research. This means not only loss of in- 
direct cost recoveries and ancillary sup- 
port, but also the need to transfer instruc- 
tional salaries to the University's unres- 
tricted funds budget, if the instructional 
program is to be maintained. 

In consequence, the School is now oper- 
ating with a large deficit. It is the only 
one of the University's schools and col- 
leges that will not cover its direct cost of 
instruction from its income in 1971-72, 
and thus it will not be contributing any- 
thing for the use of space, communications 
services, personnel and payroll services, 
and the like, not to mention libraries and 
central overhead costs. On a fully allocat- 
ed-cost basis its 1970-71 deficit was 
$285,000, roughly 37 percent of its income ; 
the estimated deficit for 1971-72 is approx- 
imately $450,000, equivalent to 60 percent 
of its income. Relative to size or any other 
measure, this is by far the worst financial 
outcome among the University's schools. 

The Task Force, therefore, has been^ 
compelled to eonsi^ggvhether the School 
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training people who will be providing ser- 
vices directly to poverty-area residents and 
actually providing services right now, in 
the form of students doing field work in 
social agencies. Moreover, the proportions 
of its faculty and student body who are 
minority-group members or women are 
high relative to other schools at the Uni- 
versity. 

The Task Force has had oral and writ- 
ten consultations with the faculty and dean 
of the School. They have spoken eloquently 
and fervently of the social value of the 
School's effort. In addition, at our request, 
they have addressed the financial problems 
of and prospects for the School. We have 
been told that the clinical nature of social 
work instruction makes reduction in per stu- 
dent costs very hard to achieve, although 
marginal reductions stemming from some 
limited admission of part-time students to 
the didactic courses are expected next 
year and thereafter. Also, the School pro- 
poses to institute an undergraduate social 
work program with lower per student 
costs, but th'': overall improvement that 
this program will contribute to the School's 
finances has not been specified and may 
depend largely on the external funding 
that may or may not be forthcoming. 

Therefore, the prospect for financial 
viability for the School seems to rest on 
increases in income from government sour- 
ces for instructional programs (the one 
large new research program at present is 
only 50 percent financed from external 
sources) and receipts from gifts. We have 
been given budget projections premised on 
large increases in income and gifts. The 
premises strike us as highly optimistic in 
view of experience in the recent past, in 
particular the premise that large contin- 
uing receipts from unrestricted gifts will 
be forthcoming for a school that never be- 
fore has attracted significant amounts of 
gifts income. 

In an earlier era — when the University 
could afford to meet the unanticipated def- 
icits of one school from the surpluses gen- 
erated by others — we might have urged 
acceptance of optimistic premises. How- 
ever, since the University now has no 
financial elbow-room whatever, the proper 
course must be that of financial conser- 
vatism. Our appraisal, from that stand- 
point, is that the Graduate School of Social 
Work is likely to continue to produce def- 
icits that are very large relative to its 
size, deficits that the University cannot 
sustain. 

The Task Force reluctantly concludes 
that the School must be discontinued. Since 
a new class has been admitted for 1972- 
73 for the two-year program, the School 
cannot be discontinued until the end of 
1973-74. However, its phasing out should 
begin immediately. No admissions applica- 
tions for 1973-74 should be solicited or 
accepted. Even more immediately, faculty 
needs for the terminal year, 1973-74, when 
enrollment will be half the present level 
(if no new class is admitted), should be 
reviewed and notices of termination given 
those faculty members not required for 
the terminal year, as soon as possible, and 
in any case, not later than August 31, 
1972. 

School of Engineering and Science 

During the weeks preceding the passage 
of the State legislation providing for the 
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charges for space use after the occupancy 
of Tisch Hall). 

School of Law 

The School of Law, like GBA and GPA, 
is currently in a surplus position, albeit 
modestly. Its income, direct instructional 
costs, and excess of income over direct 
costs are projected to change only slight- 
ly to 1974-75, but that change is a favor- 
able one. As with GBA, the Law School's 
excess of income over direct costs is not 
all available to meet centrally budgeted 
indirect costs, since it directly provides 
a library and other costly services. 

College of Dentistry 

The budget plan presented to the Task 
Force by the College shows a more rapid 
increase in direct instructional and related 
(mainly Clinic) costs than in income. By 
1974-75 the excess of income over direct 
costs will be only $100,000 or so above 
1971-72 outlays for operation and main- 
tenance of the existing Dental plant. We 
are persuaded that this excess will be 
insufficient to cover the likely plant costs 
— on existing buildings — in 1974-75, 
much less contribute anything for other 
costs, some of which are incurred at the 
Dental Center, not Washington Square. 
Therefore, we have set as a target for 
the College an excess of income over di- 
rect expense for “organized activities" of 
$1.4 million, over $400,000 greater than 
in the plan presented to us, to be achieved 
by appropriate adjustments of income 
and direct expense, mainly the latter. 

Moreover, we are concerned with the 
financial impact of the proposed new 
building. Like all other schools, the Col- 
lege must present a detailed plan for 
covering, in full, both debt service and 
operating costs of the new building, before 
proceeding with the building. We fully 
realize that this requirement has not been 
set (or met) for other new buildings in 
recent" .years, but ‘the University^ simply 
has no resources left to meet deficits oh 
planned new buildings. Other divisions of 
the University cannot be called upon to 
dismiss faculty members in order to help 
finance new buildings, at the Dental Center 
or anywhere else. That seems to us far 
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should be continued. Its discontinuance 
will permit a real and early saving of ap- 
preciable amounts; we estimate that eli- 
mination of the direct instructional cost 
deficit and the readily realized savings of 
space occupancy and central service costs 
would total $200,000 on the basis of 1971- 
72 experience. 

The discontinuance of any school is a 
prospect that is difficult to contemplate, 
let alone recommend. It is especially dif- 
ficult in the case of Social Work. We are 
mindful of the real and symbolic value of 
a school of social work in an urban uni- 
versity. The School does reach into the 
ghetto communities in important ways, 
training people who will be providing ser- 
vices directly to poverty-area residents and 
actually providing services right now, in 
the form of students doing field work in 
social agencies. Moreover, the proportions 
of its faculty and student .body who are 
minority- group members or women are 
high relative to other schools at the Uni- 
versity. 

The Task Force has had oral and writ- 
ten consultations with the faculty and dean 
of the School. They have spoken eloquently 
and fervently of the social value of the 
School's effort. In addition, at our request, 
they have addressed the financial problems 
of and prospects for the School. We have 
been told that the clinical nature of social 
work instruction makes reduction in per stu- 
dent costs very hard to achieve, although 
marginal reductions stemming from some 
limited admission of part-time students to 
the didactic courses are expected next 
year and thereafter. Also, the School pro- 
poses to institute an undergraduate social 
work program with lower per student 
costs, but the overall improvement that 
this program will contribute to the School's 
finances has not been specified and may 
depend largely on the external funding 
that may or may not be forthcoming. 

^Therefore,* the prospect s for . financial 
viability for the School seems to rest on 
increases in income from government sour- 
ces for instructional programs (the one 
large new research program at present is 
only 50 percent financed from external 
sources) and receipts from gifts. We have 
been given budget projections premised on 



sale of the University Heights campus, 
the Task Force did examine the finances 
of the School of Engineering md Science. 
We found that the School had been in a 
deficit position in most recent years and 
that its current and prospective deficits 
at University Heights were so large that 
we were prepared to recommend closing 
the Heights campus if there were no sale 
to the City or State. Under the terms of 
the State legislation, the University is re- 
quired to enter negotiations immediately, 
directed at the merger of “appropriate 
programs" of the School of Engineering 
and Science into the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn. The Task Force therefore 
has found it very difficult to make any 
independent recommendations concerning 
the School, despite extensive consultations" 
and analysis. However, we do not mean to 
preclude any feasible resolution of the 
future of the School and its faculty. 

By feasible we mean to suggest that, if 
any engineering education is to be offer- 
ed at Washington Square, it must be done 
under the fiscal guidelines set in this re- 
port: that is, income should be equal to 
174 percent of direct instructional costs, 
w ; th the 174 percent target adjusted up 
or down to reflect variations in space util- 
ization and other indirect costs. It should 
be noted that instruction and research 
heavily dependent on laboratory facilities 
ordinarily will call for a target figure 
in excess of 174 percent Thus, Engineer- 
ing, like Arts and Science, Education and 
undergraduate Business Administration, 
would have to produce income in excess of 
174 percent of direct costs, were it to start 
up at Washington Square. There would 
be, of course, substantial capital costs and 
space problems as well. 

School of Continuing Education 

The plans presented to the Task Force 
by the School provided for an adjusted 
improvement in its financial outcome of 
$263,000 between 1971-72 and 1974-75, of 
which more than half was accounted for 
by the elimination — or transfer to other 
accounts — of the deficits incurred by 
Town Hall and another small program 
not appropriately the sole responsibility 
of SCE. We agree with this latter adjust. 
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The budget plan presented to the Task 
Force by the College shows a more rapid 
increase in direct instructional and related 
(mainly Clinic) costs than in income. By 
1974-75 the excess of income over direct 
costs will be only $100,000 or so above 
1971-72 outlays for operation and main- 
tenance of the existing Dental plant. We 
are persuaded that this excess will be 
insufficient to cover the likely plant costs 
— on existing buildings — in 1974-75, 
much less contribute anything for other 
costs, some of which are incurred at the 
Dental Center, not Washington Square. 
Therefore, we have set as a target for 
the College an excess of income over di- 
rect expense for “organized activities” of 
$1.4 million, over $400,000 greater than 
in the plan presented to us, to be achieved 
by appropriate adjustments of income 
and direct expense, mainly the latter. 

Moreover, we are concerned with the 
financial impact of the proposed new 
building. Like all other schools, the Col- 
lege must present a detailed plan for 
covering, in full , both debt service and 
operating costs of the new building, before 
proceeding with the building. We fully 
realize that this requirement has not been 
set (or met) for other new buildings in 
recent years, but the University simply 
has no resources left to meet deficits on 
planned new buildings. Other divisions of 
the University cannot be called upon to 
dismiss faculty members in order to help 
finance new buildings, at the Dental Center 
or anywhere else. That seems to us far 
harsher than to require that the financial 
planning for new buildings guarantee 
their complete support, however dire the 
„ consequences of failing to construct new 
buildings. 

Graduate School of Social Work 

Like numerous other schools and de- 
partments at the University, the Graduate 
School of Social Work was enabled to 
expand it s program considerably during 
the 1960 , s by a large infusion of govern- 
ment funds. As in other cases, govern- 
ment support has been severely cut back 
in the last few years. The financial results 
for Social Work have been especially 
severe, because most of the government 
support directly financed instruction, not 
research. This means not only loss of in- 
direct cost recoveries and ancillary sup- 
port, but also the need to transfer instruc- 
tional salaries to the University’s unres- 
tricted funds budget, if the instructional 
program is to be maintained. 

In consequence, the School is now oper- 
ating with a large deficit. It is the only 
one of the University’s schools and col- 
leges that will not cover its direct cost of 
instruction from its income in 1971-72, 
and thus it will not be contributing any - 
thing for the use of space, communications 
services, personnel and payroll services, 
and the like, not to mention libraries and 
central overhead costs. On a fully allocat- 
ed-cost basis its 1970-71 deficit was 
$285,000, roughly 37 percent of its income; 
the estimated deficit for 1971-72 is approx- 
imately $450,000, equivalent to 60 percent 
of its income. Relative to size or any other 
me^’e, this is by far the worst financial 
outcome among the University’s schools. 

The Task Force, therefore, has beer^ 
compelled to consi^jgvh ether the School 



training people who will be providing ser- 
vices directly to poverty-area residents and 
actually providing services right now, in 
the form of students doing field work in 
social agencies. Moreover, the proportions 
of its faculty and student body who are 
minority-group members or women are 
high relative to other schools at the Uni- 
versity. 

The Task Force has had oral and writ- 
ten consultations with the faculty and dean 
of the School. They have spoken eloquently 
and fervently of the social value of the 
School’s effort. In addition, at our request, 
they have addressed the financial problems 
of and prospects for the School. We have 
been told that the clinical nature of social 
work instruction makes reduction in per stu- 
dent costs very hard to achieve, although 
marginal reductions stemming from some 
limited admission of part-time students to 
the didactic courses are expected next 
year and thereafter. Also, the School pro- 
poses to institute an undergraduate social 
work program with lower per student 
costs, but the overall improvement that 
this program will contribute to the School’s 
finances has not been specified and may 
depend largely on the external funding 
that may or may not be forthcoming. 

Therefore, the prospect for financial 
viability for the School seems to rest on 
increases in income from government sour- 
ces for instructional programs (the one 
large new research program at present is 
only 50 percent financed from external 
sources) and receipts from gifts. We have 
been given budget projections premised on 
large increases in income and gifts. The 
premises strike us as highly optimistic in 
view of experience in the recent past, in 
particular the premise that large contin- 
uing receipts from unrestricted gifts will 
be forthcoming for a school that never be- 
fore has attracted significant amounts of 
gifts income. 

In an earlier era — when the University 
could afford to meet the unanticipated def- 
icits of one school from the surpluses gen- 
erated by others — we might have urged 
acceptance of optimistic premises. How- 
ever, since the University now has no 
financial elbow-room whatever, the proper 
course must be that of financial conser- 
vatism. Our appraisal, from that stand- 
point, is that the Graduate School of Social 
Work is likely to continue to produce def- 
icits that are very large relative to its 
size, deficits that the University cannot 
sustain. 

The Task Force reluctantly concludes 
that the School must be discontinued. Since 
a new class has been admitted for 1972- 
73 for the two-year program, the School 
cannot be discontinued until the end of 
1973-74. However, its phasing out should 
begin immediately. No admissions applica- 
tions for 1973-74 should be solicited or 
accepted. Even more immediately, faculty 
needs for the terminal year, 1973-74, when 
enrollment will be half the present level 
(if no new class is admitted), should be 
reviewed and notices of termination given 
those faculty members not required for 
the terminal year, as soon as possible, and 
in any case, not later than August 31, 
1972. 

School of Engineering and Science 

During the weeks preceding the passage 
of the State legislation providing for the 



ha^founditvery difficult to make any 
independent recommendations concerning 
the School, despite extensive consultations 
and analysis. However, we do not mean to 
preclude any feasible resolution of the 
future of the School and its faculty. 

By feasible we mean to suggest that, if 
any engineering education is to be offer- 
ed at Washington Square, it must be done 
under the fiscal guidelines set in this re- 
port: that is, income should be equal to 
174 percent of direct instructional costs, 
with the 174 percent target adjusted up 
or down to reflect variations in space util- 
ization and other indirect costs. It should 
be noted that instruction and research 
heavily dependent on laboratory facilities 
ordinarily will call for a target figure 
in excess of 174 percent. Thus, Engineer- 
ing, like Arts and Science, Education and 
undergraduate Business Administration, 
would have to produce income in excess of 
174 percent of direct costs, were it to start 
up at Washington Square. There would 
be, of course, substantial capital costs and 
space problems as well. 

School of Continuing Education 

The plans presented to the Task Force 
by the School provided for an adjusted 
improvement in its financial outcome of 
$263,000 between 1971-72 and 1974-75, of 
which more than half was accounted for 
by the elimination — or transfer to other 
accounts — of the deficits incurred by 
Town Hall and another small program 
not appropriately the sole responsibility 
of SCE. We agree with this latter adjust- 
ment and discuss Town Hall below. How- 
ever, SCE will have a fully allocated-cost 
deficit of $700,000 in the current year 
(including Town Hall). In this light, we 
do not agree that the projected improve- 
ment is sufficient. 

Moreover, we note that there is a mark- 
ed discrepancy in the financial results of 
some of the SCE programs. SCE is not 
an integrated school with fully interde- 
pendent programs; we see no reason why 
. the programs with poor results should be 
continued. Therefore, we have set a high 
standard for SCE: a target of income 
equal to just under 150 percent of direct 
costs. The dollar target is income of $5.8 
million and direct expense of $3.9 million, 
the former above the School’s projections 
and the latter below. 

It is true that SCE does not utilize some 
of the more costly central services, like 
libraries, to an extent proportionate to 
its size. However, with the expansion of 
degree programs, this will become less so. 
In addition, it should be noted that SCE 
utilizes to an extent more than proportion- 
ate to its size other central services. We 
believe that Continuing Education pro- 
grams should make a net fiscal contribu- 
tion, above and beyond fully allocated costs, 
to the University. The experience with 
some of SCE’s programs and with the off- 
campus programs of other schools in the 
University indicates that this is possible; 
in the University’s current financial state, 
it is also necessary, however difficult. 

Town HalL Town Hall is really an aux- 
iliary activity, rather than an SCE pro- 
gram. It has operated with substantial 
deficits in recent years, with an optimist- 
ically projected defict of $79,000 for the 
current year. It has a new director, who 
ha ^y ffiacted new business, grants and 
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considerable press attention to its pro- 
grams. We are told that, by 1974 >75, the 
deficit will be no more than $15,000. We 
find these projections optimistic and are 
concerned that the University will con- 
tinue to be exposed to the much larger 
deficits that, perhaps, are more likely. In- 
deed, the prudent course for the Univer- 
sity — to ensure against larger deficits — 
might be simply to shit" down Town Hall 
(with the NYU Club continuing to operate 
as at present), in which case the deficit 
would be $15,000 or so, but a sure $15,000. 



However, we are advised that Town Hall 
can be sold. We recommend that negotia- 
tions for sale be instituted immediately, 
preferably sale under terms which permit 
the continued operation of the NYU Club 
in its present location. Once again in this 
instance, we must put the case in terms 
of faculty positions: the income on the 
proceeds from sale of the property plus 
the deficit eliminated can finance at least 
three or four faculty positions. 



Institute of Fine Arts 



The Institute of Pine Arts is, of course, 
one of the most valued of the University’s 
educational activities. But, like so many 
other activities, it operates at a deficit, 
estimated at somewhat over $200,000 this 
year, despite considerable success in at- 
tracting unrestricted gifts and endowment, 
We believe that the Institute has even 
more capability of attracting funds, and 
therefoie our target is an excess of in- 
come and gifts over direct costs of $250,- 
000, an improvement of $135,000 over 
1971-72, one we think well within reach. 



Institute of Afro-American Affairs 



The Task Force recommends, as a gen- 
eral University policy, that all free-stand- 
ing institutes be required to cover their 
diffect costs, which the Afro-American In- 
stitute does not now do. The Institute's 
projections offer some encouragement, 
since they suggest a smaller deficit by 
1974-75. Although we recognize the special 
claim of this Institute on the University’s 
resources and in its priorities, we urge the 
director of the Institute to assume the re- 
sponsibility for fund-raising for the In- 
stitute, with the goal of completely cover- 
ing its direct costs by 1974-75. That is 
the target specified in Table 6. 



Center for International Studies 



Operation and maintenance 

of plant 7.1 million 

Student services (including 

deficits on dormitories) 5.5 million 

General institutional ex- 
pense and debt service 4.0 million 

Central services (financial 
operations, personnel, 
purchasing, etc.) 3.6 million 

Central administration (in- 
cluding Development 
Office) 2.4 million 



Reductions in these expenses are by no 
means easy to achieve at this point in 
time. Some costs, like debt service, are 
simply fixed. In other cases, there are 
strong upward pressures — on operation 
and maintenance of plant costs, from the 
opening of new buildings, and on librar- 
ies ccsts, due to the opening of the Bobst 
T library. And, in general, there has been 
a fair amount of budget trimming during 
the past three years of austerity at the 
University. If the University’s income 
were rising, it might be possible to bal- 
ance the budget by holding central costs 
constant over the next few years. Such 
is not the case; we must find ways to sub- 
stantially reduce the total indirect costs 
the schools and colleges must cover from 
the excess of income over their direct costs. 



The cutbacks we propose are of two 
types. First, there are reductions that 
could and possibly should have been made 
two or three years ago — and were recom- 
mended by such bodies as the Commission 
on the Effective Use of Resources and the 
Senate Budget Policies Committee — but 
were deferred in the hopes that the finan- 
cial performance of the individual opera- 
tions (e.g., some of the auxiliary activi- 
ties) could be improved by better manage- 
ment, or in the hopes that improvement 
in the University’s overall financial posi- 
tion would obviate painful reductions. Sec- 
ond, there are reductions that are con- 
ceivable only in the financial crisis now 
at hand — reductions that involve import- 
ant changes in the way the University 
functions. 



The administrative and operating costs 
of the Center have been met from unre- 
stricted University funds since its inception, 
while fellowship and programs costs have 
been met from (restricted) grants. In- 
deed, these were the terms under which 
the original foundation grants that led to 



we believe that the net increase in libl 
costs can be held to roughly $900,0(1 



In addition, there are possibilities] 
greater use of space in Bobst for 
library purposes than had originally 
planned. For example, the delivery 
area might be used for receipt of Unil 
sity mail; the administrative space on{ 
top floors can be utilized for more 
versity activities than originally plaml 
and other space in the building mighf 
utilized for faculty offices. This will 
directly reduce expenses, but it will jl 
mit reduction in total space use and ftf 
itate the reduction in expenditures 
rent proposed below. 



Operation and Maintenance of Plal 



We have investigated carefully the 
sibilities for reduction in outlays for 
purpose. In view of the economies m] 
in recent years and the opening of 
buildings, it will be a considerable achiel 
ment to hold operation and maintenaf 
of Plant outlays constant (aside from 
costs of Bobst) as we propose here. 



However, a significant saving can 
made in total space occupancy costs 
curred by the University. At present, 
rent substantial space for University p 
poses in buildings not owned by the U 
versity; such outlays in the Washingi 
Square area amount to approximat 
$400^000. In addition, there are Univ 
sity activities housed in nonacade 
buildings owned by the University, 1 
apartments in Washington Square Villa 
Washington Mews, One Fifth Aven 
which could be rented to others and p 
duce income to the University, were t 
University functions all housed in spa 
without commercial alternatives; the rc 
tal charge for such uses amounts to a 
other $400,000. 



As noted previously, the total in- 
direct costs allocated to the schools and 
colleges are estimated at $32.6 million in 
the current year; without the University 
Heights campus, the figure would be $28.5 
million. The reductions proposed here 
would produce savings of roughly $3.2 mil- 
lion, as summarized in Table 8. This may 
seem a modest sum, when compared to 
the scale of retrenchment required of 
some of the schools if they are to meet 
our financial targets. However, it is not 
modest, for it will require harsh and 



By very careful management it shou 
be possible to accommodate a!l such us< 
within standard University buildings, pe: 
mitting the saving of virtually tl 
entire $800,000. There will be space r 
leased by the move of library facilities 
Bobst; there is the. non-library space 
Bobst itself (see above) ; the opening 



INCOME AND "DIRECT" EXP 
ESflMA’ 
(Dollar amoi 



( 1 ) 

Income and 
Less Stude: 



Unit 

Arts and Science: 



the continued operation of the NYU Club 
in its present location. Once again in this 
instance, we must put the case in terms 
of faculty positions: the income on the 
proceeds from sale of the property plus 
the deficit eliminated can finance at least 
three or four faculty positions. 

Institute of Fine Arts 

The Institute of Fine Arts is, of course, 
one of the most valued of the University’s 
educational activities. But, like so many 
other activities, it operates at a deficit, 
estimated at somewhat over $200,000 this 
year, despite considerable success in at- 
tracting unrestricted gifts and endowment. 
We believe that the Institute has even 
more capability of attracting funds, and 
therefore our target is an excess of in- 
come and gifts over direct costs of $250,- 
000, an improvement of $135,000 over 
1P71-72, one we think well within reach. 

Institute of Afro-American Affairs 

The Task Force recommends, as a gen- 
eral University policy, that all free-stand- 
ing institutes be required to cover their 
direct costs, which the Afro-American In- 
stitute does not now do. The Institute’s 
projections offer some encouragement, 
since they suggest a smaller deficit by 
1974-75. Although we recognize the special 
claim of this Institute on the University’s 
resources and in its priorities, we urge the 
director of the Institute to assume the re- 



simply fixed. In other cases, there are 
strong upward pressures — on operation 
and maintenance of plant costs, from the 
opening of new buildings, and on librar- 
ies costs, due to the opening of the Bobst 
Library. And, in general, there has been 
a fair amount of budget trimming during 
the past three years of austerity at the 
University. If the University’s income 
were rising, it might be possible to bal- 
ance the budget by holding central costs 
constant over the next few years. Such 
is not the case; we must find ways to sub- 
stantially reduce the total indirect costs 
the schools and colleges must cover from 

the excess of income over their direct costs. 
j 

The cutbacks we propose are of two 
types. First, there are reductions that 
could and possibly should have been made 
two or three years ago — and were recom- 
mended by such bodies as the Commission 
on the Effective Use of Resources and the 
Senate Budget Policies Committee — but 
were deferred in the hopes that the finan- 
cial performance of the individual opera- 
tions (e.g., some of the auxiliary activi- 
ties) could be improved by better manage- 
ment, or in the hopes that improvement 
in the University’s overall financial posi- 
tion would obviate painful reductions. Sec- 
ond, there are reductions that are con- 
ceivable only in the financial crisis now 
at, hand — reductions that involve import- 
ant changes in the way the University 
functions. 



sponsibility for fund-raising for the In- 
stitute, with the goal of completely cover- 
ing its direct costs by 1974-75. That is 
the target specified in Table 6. 

Center for International Studies 

The administrative and operating costs 
of the Center have been met from unre- 
stricted University funds since its inception, 
while fellowship and programs costs have 
been met from (restricted) grants. In- 
deed, these were the terms under which 
the original foundation grants that led to 
the Center’s creation was made. The Cen- 
ter has done an outstanding job, but we 
believe that the University is no longer in 
a position to fund it from the unrestricted 
income of the schools. Therefore, we re- 
commend that the budget from unrestrict- 
ed funds be discontinued by 1974-75. The 
director of the Center has advised us that 
he sees no possibility of raising funds to 
cover the Center’s substantial administra- 
tive costs (substantial in the sense that 
they exceed the administrative costs of 
some of the smaller schools of the Uni- 
versity). Therefore, we assume — with re- 
gret — that our recommendation will re- 
sult in the discontinuance of the Center. 

III. REDUCTIONS IN THE COST OF 
CENTRAL SERVICES 

“Central services” in this section refers 
to all expenses from unrestricted Univer- 
sity funds othei than the direct costs of 
instruction and closely related activities 
that show up in the budgets of the ac- 
ademic units. In 1971-72, the largest of 
such expenses — excluding costs incurred 
at University Heights and presumably 
avoided after 1972-73 — were the follow- 
ing: 

Libraries $6.0 million 



As noted previously, the total in- 
direct costs allocated to the schools and 
colleges are estimated at $32.6 million in 
the current year; without the University 
Heights campus, the figure would be $28.5 
million. The reductions proposed here 
would produce savings of roughly $3.2 mil- 
lion, as summarized in Table 8. This may 
seem a modest sum, when compared to 
the scale of retrenchment required of 
some of the schools if they are to meet 
our financial targets. However, it is not 
modest, for it will require harsh and 
stringent economies even in the services 
for which the dollar savings shown are 
zero. Moreover, the salary increase rule 
that we call for in the central services is 
a severe one: salary increases are to be 
absorbed by further economies, so that 
the dollar targets in Table 8 are to be 
adhered to rigorously. 

Libraries 

Opening of the Bobst Library will sub- 
stantially raise the costs of the Univer- 
sity’s library system. Preliminary budget 
planning had suggested that in its first 
full year of operation, Bobst would in- 
crease direct library service costs by 
$700,000, over the costs of the library ac- 
tivities that will be moved into the build- 
ing. In budget negotiations heretofore, 
that increase has been cut in half; we 
suggest further cuts of $275,000, by re- 
ducing main library hours by 10 percent 
and by reductions in personnel, binding, 
supplies and book acquisitions from the 
levels currently planned. However, the 
costs of operating and maintaining the 
building, security costs and full debt ser- 
vice costs, will amount to an estimated 
increase in expenditure of $960,000, above 
the 1971-72 levels. By stringent economies 
in library services and staffing, and in 
the office of the Dean of the Libraries, 
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Operation and Maintenance of Pla 

We have investigated carefully the p 
sibilities for reduction in outlays for t 
purpose. In view of the economies m: 
in recent years and the opening of n 
buildings, it will be a considerable achie 
ment to hold operation and maintenai 
of Plant outlays constant (aside from t 
costs of Bobst) as we propose here. 

However, a significant saving can 
made in total space occupancy costs 
curred by the University. At present, 
rent substantial space for University p 
poses in buildings not owned by the U 
versity; such outlays in the Washingt 
Square area amount to approximat 
$400,000. In addition, there are Univ 
sity activities housed in nonacade 
buildings owned by the University, li 
apartments in Washington Square Villa 
Washington Mews, One Fifth Aven 
which could be rented to others and p 
duce income to the University, were t 
University functions all housed in spa 
without commercial alternatives; the re 
tal charge for such uses amounts to a 
other $400,000. 

By very careful management it shou 
be possible to accommodate all such us 
within standard University buildings, pc 
mitting the saving of virtually t 
entire $800,000. There will be space r 
leased by the move of library facilities 
Bobst; there is the. non-library space 
Bobst itself (see above) ; the opening 



INCOME AND "DIRECT" EXP 
ESTIMA 
(Dollar arao 

( 1 ) 

Income and 
Less Stude 



Unit 

Arts and Science : 

University College 6,211 

Washington Sq. College 10,558 

GSAS M14 

Courant Institute 793 

Subtotal, A & S 23,676 

Education 11,935 

Business Administration: 

GBA 5,018 

College of Business & 

Public Administration 2,381 

Subtotal, Bus. Admin. 7,399 
School of the Arts 2,100 

GPA 1 » 291 

Law 4,178 

Dentistry 3,555 

Social Work 762 

Engineering & Science 4,719 

School of Continuing Ed. 5,528 

Institute of Fine Arts 599 

Afro American Institute 12 

Center for International 
Studies 

Institute of Retail Manage- 
ment 120 

TOTAL 65.874 



Note: Because of rounding, detail 

a ) Includes instruction and 
organized research (Engin 
public service (Education 
activities (Law, SCE and 
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Operation and maintenance 
of plant 

Student services (including 
deficits on dormitories) 

General institutional ex- 
pense and debt service 

Central services (financial 
operations, personnel, 
purchasing, etc.) 



7.1 million 

5.5 million 
4.0 million 

3.6 million 



Central administration (in- 
cluding Development 
Office) 2.4 million 



Reductions in these expenses are by no 
means easy to achieve at this point in 
time. Some costs, like debt service, are 
simply fixed. In other cases, there are 
strong upward pressures — on operation 
and maintenance of plant co3ts, from the 
opening of new buildings, and on librar- 
ies costs, due to the opening of the Bobst 
library. And, in general, there has been 
a fair amount of budget trimming during 
the past three years of austerity at the 
University. If the University’s income 
were rising, it might be possible to bal- 
ance the budget by holding central costs 
conr.tant over the next few years. Such 
is not the case; we must find ways to sub- 
stantially reduce the total indirect costs 
the schools and colleges must cover from 
the excess of income over their direct costs. 

j 

The cutbacks we propose are of two 
types. First, there are eductions that 
could and possibly should have been made 
two or three years ago — and were recom- 
mended by such 'bodies as the Commission 
on the Effective Use of Resources and the 
Senate Budget Policies Committee — but 
were deferred in the hopes that the finan- 
cial performance of the individual opera- 
tions (e.g., some of the auxiliary activi- 
ties) could be improved by better manage- 
ment, or in the hopes that improvement 
in the University’s overall financial posi- 
tion would obviate painful reductions. Sec- 
ond, there are reductions that are con- 
ceivable only in the financial crisis now 
at hand — reductions that involve import- 
ant changes in the way the University 
functions. 



As noted previously, the total in- 
direct costs allocated to the schools and 
colleges are estimated at $32.6 million in 



we believe that the net increase in library 
costs can be held to roughly $900,000. 

In addition, there are possibilities for 
greater use of space in Bobst for non- 
library purposes than had originally been 
planned. For example, the delivery bay 
area might be used for receipt of Univer- 
sity mail; the administrative space on the 
top floors can be utilized for more Uni- 
versity activities than originally planned; 
and other space in the building might be 
utilized for faculty offices. This will not 
directly reduce expenses, but it will per- 
mit reduction in total space use and facil- 
itate the reduction in expenditures for 
rent proposed below. 

Operation and Maintenance of Plant 

We have investigated carefully the pos- 
sibilities for reduction in outlays for this 
purpose. In view of the economies made 
in recent years and the opening of new 
buildings, it will be a considerable achieve- 
ment to hold operation and maintenance 
of Plant outlays constant (aside from the 
costs of Bobst) as we propose here. 

However, a significant saving can be 
made in total space occupancy costs in- 
curred by the University. At present, we 
rent substantial space for University pur. 
poses in buildings not owned by the Uni- 
versity; such outlays in the Washington 
Square area amount to approximately 
$400,000. In addition, there are Univer- 
sity activities housed in nonacademic 
buildings owned by the University, like 
apartments in Washington Square Village, 
Washington Mews, One Fifth Avenue, 
which could be rented to others and pro- 
duce income to the University, were the 
University functions' all housed in space 
without commercial alternatives; the ren- 
tal charge for such uses amounts to an- 
other $400,000. 

By very careful management it should 
be possible to accommodate all such uses 
within standard University buildings, per- 
mitting the saving of virtually the 
entire $800,000. There will be space re- 
leased by the move of library facilities to 
Bobst; there is the non-library space in 
Bobst itself (see above); the opening of 



Tisch and Meyer Halls will also alleviate 
the space problem; and finally, the con- 
traction in some of the academic and cen- 
tral service activities we propose will re- 
duce total space needs. We propose prompt 
and rigorous action to affect this saving 
in rent payments and increase in rent in- 
come from outside sources. To support this 
action, the budgetary procedures we will 
suggest provide for inclusion of space ren- 
tal charges in the direct budgets of all 
operating and academic divisions of the 
University; the responsible administrators 
will then be able to make rational decisions 
on space utilization, which is hardly the 
case at present.* 

Student Services 

Student services have been extensively 
investigated by the Task Force and, before 
us, by the Commission on the Effective 
Use of Resources. We are persuaded that 
large savings can be effected, some of 
them involving consolidation of separate 
offices rather than significant reduction 
in service provided: 

1. Substantial savings will be achieved 
by centralization and consolidation of ad- 
missions, counseling and recording offices. 
We estimate tliat short-term savings of 
roughly $250,000 are readily attainable. 
Full automation of student records and 
registration will take some time, but will 
permit even larger savings (not included 
in Table 8). 

2. Increases in fee schedules and oper- 
ating economies in the Placement Service, 
International Student Center and Inform- 
ation Bureau can realize savings of nearly 
$ 200 , 000 . 

3. Consolidation of activities under the 
aegis of the Director of Student Affairs, 
including the transfer of most of the Res- 
ident Hall functions to this unit, together 

♦Pending the revision of budget procedures, we 
have not allowed for this in setting budget targets 
for ,the academic cr operating units. In this report. 
Nor have we credited individual divisions with sav- 
ings from reduced rental payments arising from 
a move into academic buildings. Such savings are 
real for the University .as a whole, but fictitious 
for an individual unit, as long as it continues 
to occupy the same quality and quantity of space. 
An individual unit can claim savings on space 
costs only if It actually uses less space. 





ply fixed, in other "cases, there are" 
strong upward pressures — on operation 
and maintenance of plant costs, from the 
opening of new buildings, and on librar- 
ies costs, due to the opening of the Bobst 
Library. And, in general, there has been 
i fair amount of budget trimming during 
he past three years of austerity at the 
Jniversity. If the University’s income 
vere rising, it might be possible to bai- 
lee the budget by holding central costs 
onstant over the next few years. Such 
s not the case; we must find ways to sub- 
tan tially reduce the total indirect costs 
he schools and colleges must cover from 

he excess of income over their direct costs. 
j 

The cutbacks we propose are of two 
ypes. First, there are reductions that 
iuld and possibly should have been made 
vo or three years ago — and were recom- 
lended by such bodies as the Commission 
the Effective Use of Resources and the 
mate Budget Policies Committee — but 
ere deferred in the hopes that the finan- 
1 performance of the individual opera- 
ns (e.g., some of the auxiliary activi- 
is) could be improved by better manage- 
|ent, or in the hopes that improvement 
the University’s overall financial posi- 
n would obviate painful reductions. Sec- 
d, there are reductions that are con- 
ivable only in the financial crisis now 
hand — reductions that involve import- 
t changes in the way the University 
Inctions. 

Is noted previously, the total in- 
ject costs allocated to the schools and 
[lieges are estimated at $32.6 million in 
current ye*.v; without the University 
bights campus, the figure would be $28.5 
lllion. The reductions proposed here 
buld produce savings of roughly $3.2 mil- 
In, as summarized in Table 8. This may 
pm a molest sum, when compared to 
scale ol retrenchment required of 
ne of the schools if they are to meet 
financial targets. However, it is not 
bdest, for it will require harsh and 
[in gent economies even in the services 
which the dollar savings shown are 
^o. Moreover, the salary increase rule 
at we call for in the central services is 
|severe one: salary increases are to be 
sorbed by further economies, so that 
dollar targets in Table 8 are to be 
tiered to rigorously. 

^rorhs 

)pening of the Bobst Library will sub- 
bntially raise the costs of the Univer- 
ly’s library system. Preliminary budget 
"Inning had suggested that in its first 
|l year of operation, Bobst would in- 
ase direct library service costs by 
j)0,000, over the costs of the library ac- 
uities that will be moved into the build- 
r. In budget negotiations heretofore, 
\t increase has been cut in half; we 
jgest further cuts of $275,000, by re- 
ding main library hours by 10 percent 
by reductions in personnel, binding, 
bplies and book acquisitions from the 
lels currently planned. However, the 
Its of operating and maintaining the 
tiding, security costs and full debt ser- 
|e costs, will amount to an estimated 
|rease in expenditure of $950,000, above 
1971-72 levels. By stringent economies 
[library services and staffing, and in 
office of the Dean of the Libraries, 
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Operation and Maintenance of Plant 

We have investigated carefully the pos- 
sibilities for reduction in outlays for this 
purpose. In view of the economies made 
in recent years and the opening of new 
buildings, it will be a considerable achieve- 
ment to hold operation and maintenance 
of Plant outlays constant (aside from the 
costs of Bobst) as we propose here. 

However, a significant saving can. be 
made in total space occupancy costs in- 
curred by the University. At present, we 
rent substantial space for University pur- 
poses in buildings not owned by the Uni- 
versity; such outlays in the Washington 
Square area amount to approximately 
$400,000. In addition, there are Univer- 
sity activities housed in nonacademic 
buildings owned by the University, like 
apartments in Washington Square Village, 
Washington Mews, One Fifth Avenue, 
which could be rented to others and pro- 
duce income to the University, were the 
University functions’ all housed in space 
without commercial alternatives; the ren- 
tal charge for such uses amounts to an- 
other $400,000. 

By very careful management it should 
be possible to accommodate all such uses 
within standard University buildings, per- 
mitting the saving of virtually the 
entire $800,000. There will be space re- 
leased by the move of library facilities to 
Bobst; there is the. non-library space in 
Bobst itself (see above) ; the opening of 



Student Services 

Student services have been extensively 
investigated by the Task Force and, before 
us, by the Commission on the Effective 
Use of Resources. We are persuaded that 
large savings can be effected, some of 
them involving consolidation of separate 
offices rather than significant reduction 
in service provided: 

1. Substantial savings will be achieved 
by centralization and consolidation of ad- 
missions, counseling and recording offices. 
We estimate that short-term savings of 
roughly $250,000 are readily attainable. 
Full automation of student records and 
registration will take some time, but will 
permit even larger savings (not included 
in Table 8). 

2. Increases in fee schedules and oper- 
ating economies in the Placement Service, 
International Student Center and Inform- 
ation Bureau can realize savings of nearly 
$ 200 , 000 . 

3. Consolidation of activities under the 
aegis of the Director of Student Affairs, 
including the transfer of most of the Res- 
ident Hall functions to this unit, together 



•Pending the revision of budget Procedures, we 
have not allowed for this In Betting budget targets 
for^he academic or operating units, in this report. 
Nor have we credited individual divisions with sav- 
ings from reduced rental Payments arising from 
a move into academic buildings. Such savlnga are 
real for the University as a whole, but fictitious 
for an individual unit, as long as it continues 
to occupy the same quality and quantity of space. 
An individual unit can claim savings on space 
costs only if it actually uses less space. 



Table 4 



ESTIMATED, 1971-72 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 

(1) (2) 
Income and Gifts "Direct" 


(3) 

(1) less 


(4) 

(1) as 


Less Student Aid 


Expense a 


(2) .. 


of ( 


Unit 

Arts and Science: 
University College 


6,211 




4,092 


2,119 


152% 


Washington Sq. College 


10,558 




6,887 


3,671 


153 


GSAS 


6,114 




4,821 


1,293 


127 


Courant Institute 


793 




977 


(184) 


81 


Subtotal, A & S 


23,676 




16,777 


6,899 


141 


Education 


11,935 




6,964 


4,971 


171 


Business Administration: 
GBA 


5,018 




3,117 


1,901 


161 


College of Business & 
Public Administration 


2,381 




1,476 


905 


161 


Subtotal, Bus. Admin 


. 7,399 




4,593 


2,806 


161 


School of the Arts 


2,100 




1,499 


601 


140 


GPA 


1,291 




520 


771 


248 


Law 


4,178 




2,363 


1,815 


177 


Dentistry 


3,555 




2,433 


1,122 


146 


Social Work 


762 




800 


(38) 


95 


Engineering & Science 


4,719 




3,355 


1,364 


141 


School of Continuing Ed. 


5,528 




4,627 


901 


119 


Institute of Fine Arts 


599 




484 


115 


124 


Afro American Institute 


12 




134 


(122) 


9 


Center for International 
Studies 






136 


(136) 


0 


Institute of Retail Manage- 
ment 


120 




122 


(2) 


98 


TOTAL 


65.874 




44.806 


21.068 


147% 


Note: Because of rounding, 


detail may 


not 


add to totals. 





includes instruction and departmental researtu; 
organized research (Engineering and Courant); extension and 
public service (Education and SCE); and other organized 
activities (Law, SCE and Center for International Studies). 
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with a reduction in the scope "f the Mas- 
ter program, will permit savings of near- 
ly $300,000, compared with 1971-72 levels. 

4. Finally, we endorse the proposal of 
the Griffiths subcommittee, made to the 
Commission on the Effective Use of Re- 
sources two years ago, that the Health 
Service be converted into an emergency 
and referral service with limited infirm- 
ary capacity, at a savings estimated at 
roughly $200,000. 

Computer Centers 

There are at present five major com- 
puter centers at this University: one 
based on a Univac 1108 at University 
Heights, which serves both administrative 
and academic users (and several other 
academic institutions as well); an IBM 
360/40 for administrative uses at Wash- 
ington Square; an IBM 360/60 for ac- 
ademic uses at the Square; the Courant 
Institute CDC 6600; and an IBM 360/40 
at the Medical Center. The annual cost 
of the first three are $2.3 million, offset 
by $635,000 received from sponsored re- 
search and external sources (all but $10,- 
000 at the Heights computer center), for 
a net cost to the University of nearly 
$1.8 million. The total expenditures of the 
other computer centers amount to an- 
other $1.7 million. 

Each of the computer centers was es- 
tablished as a separate entity for reasons 
that were good and sufficient at the time. 
As separate entities, they and their users 
have developed distinctive configurations, 
operating procedures, software and biases, 
which have made consolidation into a 
smaller number of centers seem ever less 
feasible, however desirable in financial 
terms. The University, however, can no 
longer afford the luxury of expensive, 
separate operations, if substantial finan- 
cial savings can be achieved through con- 
solidation. 

Xta Task Force, has consulted with var- 
ious people in the University connected 
with the different centers. We are assured 
that a considerable degree of consolida- 
tion is now feasible and that substantial 
savings in cost can be achieved; there is, 
however, considerable disagreement about 
the specifics of consolidation. 

We propose the following: 

1. The University must commit itself 
to consolidation of computer centers and 

O 
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take the steps to do so as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The consolidation should be carried 
as far as possible, including, if at all fea- 
sible, the Courant Institute and Medical 
Center computer operations. At a minim- 
um, the administrative and academic 360- 
based computer centers at Washington 
Square and the Heights computer center 
should be consolidated in one center. 

2. The target for minimum net first- 
year savings should be $500,000. We be- 
lieve that higher savings are possible, per- 
haps with foundation support for the one- 
time costs of consolidation and from ex- 
tending the Consolidation to include the 
Courant and Medical Center computer 
operations. An incentive for the participa- 
tion for the Courant Institute could be the 
crediting of the savings from this parti- 
cipation against the very large current 
deficits of the Institute, which must be 
reduced under the Task Force's overall 
financial plan. 

3. The management of the consolidated 
computer center must not be the respon. 
sibility of any major user. The center's 
functions should be: 

(a) to maintain the operating systems 
and operating staff required to sat- 
isfy user needs; and 

(b) to maintain the hardware and hard- 
ware environment. 

The major users should participate in 
policy matters such as pricing and acqui- 
sition of hardware, but not in the day-to- 
day management of the center. The di- 
rector of the center should report to the 
central administration like other heads 
of operating divisions. He should be 
charged with the mission of maximizing 
external use and support of the center, 
as well as serving internal users. 

4. An independent consultant or consult- 
ants, not tied to any of the existing cen- 
ters or to any hardware supplier, should 
be retained immediately to advice ; on the 
specifics of the consolidation plan. His 
brief should be limited and explicit and 
his assignment severely limited in time: 
we do not need advice as to whether there 
should be consolidation but a specific plan 
for effecting it. 

Development and Public Relations 
Activities 

. fund-rising, public relations and 
publications activities of the University 
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involve expenditures of about $2.3 mil- 
lion in the current year (exclusive of 
charges to the Medical Center). The Task 
Force believes that these activities are 
highly effective, for New York Univer- 
sity has been highly successful relative to 
all other private universities in its abil- 
ity to raise both capital and current funds 
from private donors. However, in the pre- 
sent crisis, we believe that these oper- 
ations offer opportunities for net savings. 

Those savings should be of three types. 
First, most of the costs of these services 
should form part of the direct budgets 
of the schools, with the schools free to 
choose what services they wish to pur- 
chase; we assume that some reductions in 
service and cost would then occur. Sec- 
ond, these should be direct budget reduct- 
ions in the portion of the costs of the 
services that continue to be centrally bud. 
geted. Third, a greater focus on fund- 
raising directed at providing immediate 
budget relief (rather than capital gifts) 
should produce substantial additional gifts, 
part of which can be credited against the 
costs of development activities. We there- 
fore propose effective budget reductions 
(including the crediting of additional gift 
income) totalling $1.26 million, to be ef- 
fected by 1973-74. 

Deficits in Auxiliary Activities 

Virtually all the auxiliary activities run 
by the University operate at deficits des- 
pite energetic efforts in the past few years 
to overcome such deficits. Some of the 
auxiliary activities are very closely related 
indeed to the main academic missions of 
the University and their elimination would 
change the character of the institution. 
For example, there are deficits in the 
operation of student and faculty housing 
facilities, deficits that are hard to over- 
come because they reflect fixed debt ser- 
vice obligations, the vagaries of the rent 
control laws av* similar factors. It is 
conceivable that the University could di- 
vest itself of all such facilities over a 
period of years. However, the construction 
and acquisition of dormitories and apart- 
ment houses, mostly quite recent, was the 
result of a deliberate policy to create a 
resident student and faculty body. The 
Task Force does not recommend the rever- 
sal of this policy. 

However, some of the other auxiliary 
activities are not nearly so closely tied to 
the main purpose of the institution. Some 
are luxuries in this sense and in the sense 
that they duplicate services provided in 
this community by others, without Univer- 
sity funds. Indeed, the competition with 
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Heights, which serves both administrative 
and academic users (and several other 
academic institutions as well) ; an IBM 
360/40 for administrative uses at Wash- 
ington Square; an IBM 360/50 for ac- 
ademic uses at the Square; the Courant 
Institute CDC 6600; and an IBM 360/40 
at the Medical Center. The annual cost 
of the first three are $2.3 million, offset 
by $535,000 received from sponsored re- 
search and external sources (all but $10,- 
000 at the Heights computer center), for 
a net cost to the University of nearly 
$1.8 million. The total expenditures of the 
other computer centers amount to an- 
other $1.7 million. 

Each of the computer centers was es- 
tablished as a separate entity for reasons 
that were good and sufficient at the time. 
As separate entities, they and their users 
have developed distinctive configurations, 
operating procedures, software and biases, 
which have made consolidation into a 
smaller number of centers seem ever less 
feasible, however desirable in financial 
terms. The University, however, can no 
longer afford the luxury of expensive, 
separate operations, if substantial finan- 
cial savings can be achieved through con- 
solidation. 

The Task Force has consulted with var- 
ious people in the University connected 
with the different centers. We are assured 
that a considerable degree of consolida- 
tion is now feasible and that substantial 
savings in cost can be achieved; there is, 
however, considerable disagreement about 
the specifics of consolidation. 

We propose the following: 

1. The University must commit itself 
to consolidation of computer centers and 



opefmons^AiMncentive for the participa- 
tion for the Courant Institute could be the 
crediting of the savings from this parti- 
cipation against the very large current 
deficits of the Institute, which must be 
reduced under the Task Force's overall 
financial plan. 

3. The management of the consolidated 
computer center must not be the respon- 
sibility of any major user. The center's 
functions should be: 

(a) to maintain the operating systems 
and operating staff required to sat- 
isfy user needs; and 

(b) to maintain the hardware and hard, 
ware environment 

The major users should participate in 
policy matters such as pricing and acqui- 
sition of hardware, but not in the day-to- 
day management of the center. The di- 
rector of the center should report to the 
central administration like other heads 
of operating divisions. He should be 
charged with the mission of maximizing 
external use and support of the center, 
as well as serving internal users. 

4. An independent consultant or consult, 
ants, not tied to any of the existing cen- 
ters or to any hardware supplier, should 
be retained immediately to advise oh the 
specifics of the consolidation plan. His 
brief should be limited and explicit and 
his assignment severely limited in time: 
we do not need advice as to whether there 
should be consolidation but a specific plan 
for effecting it. 

Development and Public Relations 
Activities 

The fund-rising, public relations and 
publications activities of the University 



Table 5 

SUMMARY OF TASK FORCE TARGETS FOR THE UNIVERSITY BUDGET 
FOR 1974-75 AND COMPARISON TO 1971-72 ESTIMATED RESULTS* 

(Dollar amounts in millions) 



Target. 1974-75 b Estimated. 1971*72° 







Amount 


Percent of 
Direct Costs** 


Amount 


Percent of 
Direct Costs' 


1 . 


Income of the Academic 
Units e 


59*6 


174% 


65.9 


147% 


2. 


Direct Instructional and 
Related Expenses 


34.3 


100% 


44.8 


100% 


3. 


Excess of Income over 
Direct Costs (1 -2) 


25.3 


74% 


21.1 


47% 


4. 


Indirect Costs Allocated to 
the Academic Units^ 


25.3 


74% 


32.6 


73% 


5. 


Short-fall (4-3) 


-- 


-- 


11.5 


26% 



a Excluding the Medical Center and all income and expense from restricted funds. 

b Assuming no change in tuition or salary levels from 1971-72; excludes Univer- 
sity Heights. 

c Includes University Heights. 

^ "Direct costs" as in line 2. 

e Income and unrestricted gifts less unfunded student aid. 

^ Centrally budgeted expenses net of income and gifts generated centrally, 
rather than by the schools. 
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chase; we assume that some reductions in 
service and cost would then occur. Sec- 
ond, these should be direct budget reduct- 
ions in the portion of the costs of the 
services that continue to be centrally bud. 
geted. Third, a greater focus on fund- 
raising directed at providing immediate 
budget relief (rather than capital gifts) 
should produce substantial additional gifts, 
part of which can be credited against the 
costs of development activities. We there- 
fore propose effective budget reductions 
(including the crediting of additional gift 
income) totalling $1.25 million, to be ef- 
fected by 1973-74. 

Deficits in Auxiliary Activities 

Virtually all the auxiliary activities run 
by the University operate at deficits des- 
pite energetic efforts in the past few years 
to overcome such deficits. Some of the 
auxiliary activities are very closely related 
indeed to the main academic missions of 
the University and their elimination would 
change the character of the institution. 
For example, there are deficits in the 
operation of student and faculty housing 
facilities, deficits that are hard to over- 
come because they reflect fixed debt ser- 
vice obligations, the vagaries of the rent 
control laws and similar factors. It is 
conceivable that the University could di- 
vest itself of all such facilities over a 
period of years. However, the construction 
and acquisition of dormitories and apart- 
ment houses, mostly quite recent, was the 
result of a deliberate policy to create a 
resident student and faculty body. The 
Task Force does not recommend the rever- 
sal of this policy. 

However, some of the other auxiliary 
activities are not nearly so closely tied to 
the main purpose of the institution. Some 
are luxuries in this sense and in the sense 
that they duplicate services provided in 
this community by others, without Univer- 
sity funds. Indeed, the competition with 
non-University services is the principal 
reason that they lose money. We find it 
difficult to see why the University should 
continue to subsidize such activities as res- 
taurants and bookstores if there are ready 
substitutes at hand. 

In one area, retrenchment has already 
occurred: the Top of the Park restaurant 
has been closed and the Faculty Club at 
Washington Square told that it will not 
receive any further cash subsidy, for a 
combined saving of perhaps $30,Q00 com- 
pared with 1971-72. 

Other candidates for elimination are 
the bookstore at Washington Square and 
the New York University Press, which 
together are estimated to yield a deficit 
of $130,000 this year. In both cases, the 
incumbent directors are resourceful. The 
director of the bookstore has succeeded in 
reducing the losses. Both directors are 
confident that the activities can be oper- 
ated with a zero deficit in coming years. 
However, the* deficits have been large 
in the past and the continued exposure of 
the University to losses is considerable. 
We believe that this exposure should be 
ended expeditiously. In both cases, the 
possibility of separating the activity from 
the University should be acted upon. The 
bookstore at Washington Square should 
be converted to a concessional re-type of 
operation, and the University Press should 
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take the steps to do so as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The consolidation should be carried 
as far as possible, including, if at all fea- 
sible, the Courant Institute and Medical 
Center computer operations. At a minim- 
um, the administrative and academic 360- 
based computer centers at Washington 
Square and the Heights computer center 
should be consolidated in one center. 

2. The target for minimum net first- 
year savings should be $500,000. We be- 
lieve that higher savings are possible, per- 
haps with foundation support for the one- 
time costs of consolidation and from ex- 
tending the Consolidation to include the 
Courant and Medical Center computer 
operations. An incentive for the participa- 
tion for the Courant Institute could be the 
crediting of the savings from this parti- 
cipation against the very large current 
deficits of the Institute, which must be 
reduced under the Task Force’s overall 
financial plan. 

3. The 'Wanagement of the consolidated 
computer center must not be the respon- 
sibility of any major user. The center’s 
functions should be: 

(a) to maintain the operating systems 
and operating staff required to sat- 
isfy user needs; and 



involve expenditures of about $2.3 mil- 
lion in the current year (exclusive of 
charges to the Medical Center). The Task 
Force believes that these activities are 
highly effective, for New York Univer- 
sity has been highly successful relative to 
all other private universities in its abil- 
ity to raise both capital and current funds 
from private donors. However, in the pre- 
sent crisis, we believe that these oper- 
ations offer opportunities for net savings. 

Those savings should be of three types. 
First, most of the costs of these services 
should form part of the direct budgets 
of the schools, with the schools free to 
choose what services they wish to pur- 
chase; we assume that some reductions in 
service and cost would then occur. Sec- 
ond, these should be direct budget reduct- 
ions in the portion of the costs of the 
services that continue to be centrally bud- 
geted. Third, a greater focus on fund- 
raising directed at providing immediate 
budget relief (rather than capital gifts) 
should produce substantial additional gifts, 
part of which can be credited against the 
costs of development activities. We there- 
fore propose effective budget reductions 
(including the crediting of additional gift 
income) totalling $1.25 million, to be ef- 
fected by 1973-74. 
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(b) to maintain the hardware and hard- 
ware environment. 
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Deficits in Auxiliary Activities 

Virtually all the auxiliary activities run 
by the University operate at deficits des- 
pite energetic efforts in the past few years 
to overcome such deficits. Some of the 
auxiliary activities are very closely related 
indeed to the main academic missions of 
the University and their elimination would 
change the character of the institution. 
For example, there are deficits in the 
operation of student and faculty housing 
facilities, deficits that are hard to over- 
come because they reflect fixed debt ser- 
vice obligations, the vagaries of the rent 
control laws and similar factors. It is 



conceivable that . the University could di- 
vest itself of all . such facilities over a 
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period of years. However, the construction 
and acquisition of dormitories and apart- 
ment houses, mostly quite recent, was the 
result of a deliberate policy to create a 
resident student and faculty bodv. The 




be operated as a separate nonprofit cor- 
poration (without any University contin- 
gent liability) or eliminated entirely. 

Other Central Services and Central 
Administration 

We estimate that roughly $475,000 can 
be saved in the operations of other cen- 
trally budgeted services. Perhaps $200,000 
of this total is reflected in the 1972-73 
budget. Beyond this, we believe that fur- 
ther savings are possible in the Treasurer 
and Controller’s Division, through reor- 
ganization of some of the offices of cen- 
tral administration and by eliminating our 
nonacademic presence at Sterling Forest. 

IV. PROSPECTS FOR ADDITIONAL 
INCOME 

We noted early in this report that the 
1974-75 budget plan developed by the 
.Task Force is barely balanced despite 
heavy cutbacks, with room for salary in- 
creases (or abatement of the cutbacks) 
only to the extent that additional income 
can be generated. It is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance that possibilities for 
generating additional income be exploited 
vigorously. 

. Tuition and Student Aid Policies 

In the graduate and professional schools, 
modest increases in tuition by 1974-75 
would not be unreasonable. More imme- 
diately, we believe that, in the profession- 
al schools where the present tuition for 
full-time students i$ effectively below the 
standard $2,700 fuil-time tuition level, 
tuition should be raised to the standard 
level. Demand for admission to our pro- 
fessional schools is strong, and the modest 
increases in income resulting from this 
step should not be ignored. 

We are much more cautious about un- 
dergraduate tuition policy and have made 
our calculations on the basis of a con- 
tinuation of the $2,700 lever through 1974- 
75, a four-year freeze in tuition. Given 
rising prices and incomes in our society, 
this could amount to a reduction in the 
real cost of tuition at New York Univer- 
sity. Perhaps more important, the pros- 



Iterations. An incentive for me partrtipa. 
tion for the Courant Institute could be the 
crediting of the savings from this parti- 
cipation against the very large current 
deficits of the Institute, which must be 
reduced under the Task Force's overall 
financial plan. 

3. The management of the consolidated 
computer center must not be the respon- 
sibility of any major user. The center's 
functions should be: 

(a) to maintain the operating systems 
and operating staff required to sat- 
isfy user needs; and 

(b) to maintain the hardware and hard- 
ware environment. 

The major users should participate in 
policy matters such as pricing and acqui- 
sition of hardware, but not in the day-to- 
day management of the center. The di- 
rector of the center should report to the 
central administration like other heads 
of operating divisions. He should be 
charged with the mission of maximizing 
external use and support of the center, 
as well as serving internal users. 

4. An independent consultant or consult- 
ants, not tied to any of the existing cen- 
ters or to any hardware supplier, should 
be retained immediately to advise on the 
specifics of the consolidation plan. His 
brief should be limited and explicit and 
his assignment severely limited in time: 
we do not need advice as to whether there 
should be consolidation but a specific plan 
for effecting it. 

Development and Public Relations 
Activities 

. The fund-rising, public relations and 
publications activities of the University 
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fcTS FOR THE UNIVERSITY BUDGET 
TO 1971-72 ESTIMATED RESULTS a 

fits In millions) 



prget. 1974-75** 
Percent of 
ht Direct Costs** 



Estimated. 1971-72? 

Percent of 

Amount Direct Costs c 



174% 


65.9 


147% 


100% 


44.8 


100% 


74% 


21.1 


47% 


74% 


32.6 


73% 


_ _ 


11.5 


26% 



Income and expense from restricted funds. 
lary levels from 1971-72; excludes Univer- 



Lnfunded student aid. 

Income and gifts generated centrally, 



o' 

me 
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chase; we a'ssunie that some reductions in 
service and cost would then occur. Sec- 
ond, these should be direct budget reduct- 
ions in the portion of the costs of the 
services that continue to be centrally bud- 
geted. Third, a greater focus on fund- 
raising directed at providing immediate 
budget relief (rather than capital gifts) 
should produce substantial additional gifts, 
part of which can be credited against the 
costs of development activities. We there- 
fore propose effective budget reductions 
(including the crediting of additional gift 
income) totalling $1.25 million, to be ef- 
fected by 1973-74. 

Deficits in Auxiliary Activities 

Virtually all the auxiliary activities run 
by the University operate at deficits des- 
pite energetic efforts in the past few years 
to overcome such deficits. Some of the 
auxiliary activities are very closely related 
indeed to the main academic missions of 
the University and their elimination would 
change the character of the institution. 
For example, there are deficits in the 
operation of student and faculty housing 
facilities, deficits that are hard to over- 
come because they reflect fixed debt ser- 
vice obligations, the vagaries of the rent 
control laws and similar factors. It is 
conceivable that the University could di- 
vest itself of all such facilities over a 
period of years. However, the construction 
and acquisition of dormitories and apart- 
ment houses, mostly quite recent, v/as the 
result of a deliberate policy to create a 
resident student and faculty body. The 
Task Force does not recommend the rever- 
sal of this policy. 

p 

However, some of the other auxiliary 
activities are not nearly so closely tied to 
the main purpose of the institution. Some 
are luxuries in this sense and in the sense 
that they duplicate services provided in 
this community by others, without Univer- 
sity funds. Indeed, the competition with 
non-University services is the principal 
reason that they lose money. We find it 
difficult to see why the University should 
continue to subsidize such activities as res- 
taurants and bookstores if there are ready 
substitutes at hand. 

In one area, retrenchment has already 
occurred; the Top of the Park restaurant 
has been closed and the Faculty Club at 
Washington Square told that it will not 
receive any further cash subsidy, for a 
combined saving of perhaps $30,Q00 com- 
pared with 1971-72. 

Other candidates for elimination are 
the bookstore at Washington Square and 
the New York University Press, which 
together are estimated to yield a deficit 
of $130,000 this year. In both cases, the 
incumbent directors are resourceful. The 
director of the bookstore has succeeded in 
reducing the losses. Both directors are 
confident that the activities can be oper- 
ated with a zero deficit in coming years. 
However, the deficits have been large 
in the past and the continued exposure of 
the University to losses is considerable. 
We believe that this exposure should be 
ended expeditiously. In both cases, the 
possibility of separating the activity from 
the University should be acted upon. The 
bookstore at Washington Square should 
be converted to a concessionaire-type of 
operation, and the University Press should 
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IV. PROSPECTS FOR ADDITIONAL 
INCOME 

We noted early in this report that the 
1974-75 budget plan developed by the 
.Task Force is barely balanced despite 
heavy cutbacks, with room for salary in- 
creases (or abatement of the cutbacks) 
only to the extent that additional income 
can be generated. It is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance that possibilities for 
generating additional income be exploited 
vigorously. 

Tuition and Student Aid Policies 

In the graduate and professional schools, 
modest increases in tuition by 1974-75 
would not be unreasonable. More imme- 
diately, we believe that, in the profession- 
al schools where the present tuition for 
full-time students is effectively below the 
standard $2,700 full-time tuition level, 
tuition should be raised to the standard 
level. Demand for admission to our pro- 
fessional schools is strong, and the modest 
increases in income resulting from this 
step should not be ignored. 

We are much more cautious about un- 
dergraduate tuition policy and have made 
our calculations on the basis of a con- 
tinuation of the $2,700 level through 1974- 
7 5, a four-year freeze in tuition. Given 
rising prices and incomes in our society, 
this could amount to a reduction in the 
real cost of tuition at New York Univer- 
sity. Perhaps more important, the pros- 
pect is that competitive institutions will 
be raising undergraduate tuition during 
this period. By 1974-75, most of the high- 
prestige colleges may have tuition rates 
in excess of $3,500. Also, tuition at state 
universities in the Northeastern States is 
likely to rise significantly. In terms of 
cost, undergraduate education at NYU 
should become increasingly attractive, 
with a fixed tuition level here. Moreover, 
new State legislation liberalizing access 
to low-interest loans and pending Federal 
legislation along the same lines can be 
of special importance to this University, 
in the light of the income characteristics 
of the families that constitute our prin- 
cipal markets. 

The Task Force has considered the pos- 
sible financial impact of a large reduction 
in undergraduate tuition, say, a cut to 
$2,200 a year. There is little doubt that 
such a reduction would produce a signi- 
ficant rise in enrollments. Quantification 
of this is very difficult, but our estimates 
suggest that the net outcome of a large 
tuition cut will depend on the reduction 
in financial aid associated with the cut. 
If the total amount of financial aid is 
reduced no more than proportionately, 
then the prospect is that net tuition in- 
come would r*ot be significantly increased 
by the combination of actions. 

In any event, the risk of actual loss of 
income is considerable and the University 
is in no position to take such a risk. How- 
ever, we nye unwilling to abandon con- 
sideration of tuition reduction as a pos- 
sible course of action. Therefore, we sug- 
gest two alternatives for further — and 
immediate — exploration. One is to try the 
tuition reduction-student aid reduction sel- 
ectively, in those undergraduate divisions 
where enrollment has been declining and 



Table 6 



TARGETS FOR FINANCIAL 


PERFORMANCE 


OF 


THE ACADEMIC UNITS, 1974 


-75 




(Dollar amounts 


in 


thousands) 






Net Income Less 


Change from 


Net Income as % 


Change from 1971-72 


Unit 


"Direct" Expense 8 


1971-72 (in $) of "Direct" Expense y 


(in percentage points) 


Arts cc Science^ 


8,920 


+2,021 




181% 


+40 


Education 


5,300 


+329 




179 


+8 


Business Administration 0 


3,650 


+844 




175 


+14 


School of the Arts 


950 


+349 




153 


+13 


GPA 


850 


+79 




245 


-3 


Law 


2,050 


+235 




192 


+15 


Dentistry 


1,400 


+278 




152 


+6 


Social Work^ 


0 


+38 




N.C. 


N.C. 


Engineering & Science 6 


N.C. 


N.C. 




N.C. 


N.C. 


School of Continuing Ed 


1,900 


+999 




149 


+25 


Institute of Fine Arts 


250 


+135 




150 


+26 


Afro-American Institute 


0 


+122 




100 


+100 


Center for Internat'l 
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N.C. — Not calculated (see notes below) 

a Net income = Income and gifts of the schools, less unfunded student aid. "Direct" expense as defined 
in Table 1. Assumes salaries and tuition unchanged, at 1971-72 levels. 

k Includes Courant Institute and University Without Walls. 

c Includes Institute of Retail Management. 

^ Assumes discontinuance of the School, as recommended in the text. 

e No calculations are made for the School of Engineering and Science. We assume that any Engineering 
work done at Washington Square will be operated on a fully-compensatory fiscal basis (see text). 

f Assumes no funding of the Center from unrestricted University funds; we are told that this will 
require discontinuance of the Center (see text). 
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the ratio of unfunded student aid to total 
tuition income from full-time students is 
very high, specifically the School of Ed- 
ucation and the College of Business and 
Public Administration. There are numer- 
ous difficulties with such a policy, but it 
should not be dismissed out-of-hand. 

A second course would be totsefk a 
foundation guarantee against possible loss 
from the institution of a large across-the- 
board tuition reduction; the hope, of 
course, would be that the cost to the 
foundation would be zero. The argument 
for such a guarantee is twofold: (a) we 
would be conducting an experiment to de- 
termine the sensitivity of enrollment to 
tuition changes, an experiment of value 
to the entire private sector of higher ed- 
ucation; and (b) this University cannot 
afford the risk of loss, to learn something 



sities, and the need to expand minority 
group training at graduate and profes- 
sional levels remains great. If such a pol- 
icy were adopted, we would be exploiting 
a major strength of the University, its 
varied and high quality professional 
schools. Finally, one of the ironies at New 
York University is the fact that at least 
half of the undergraduate student body 
at Washington Square is comprised of 
transfer students. Whereas there is a rath- 
er elaborate recruitment program and 
exceedingly generous scholarship aid for 
freshmen, transfer students are not re- 
cruited and, with the exception of BPA, 
get very little aid. It is suggested that 
there be a shift in priorities so that a 
larger portion of undergraduate scholar- 
ship aid be directed to transfer students. 
This fact should be widely publicized. 



bined and accelerated undergraduate 
graduate degree programs might also t 
desirable. One estimate, for example, i 
that a highly accelerated combination c 
undergraduate liberal arts and graduat 
urban planning degree work could attrac 
a minimum of one hundred additional full 
time undergraduate students on a steady 
state basis. 

It is further recommended that the Uni 
versity experiment with a “special stu 
dent" category. Such students would b 
non-matriculated persons who wished t 
take courses for particular nondegree rea 
sons. For instance, teachers frequently nee 
a course in reading, or they need to bt 
come proficient in Spanish, or they wis 
to learn about new developments in teacl 
ing mathematics. It is recommended tha 
they be allowed to take courses whicj 
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f Assumes no funding of the Center from unrestricted University funds; we are told that this will 
require discontinuance of the Center (see text). 



the ratio of unfunded student aid to total 
tuition income from full-time students is 
very high, specifically the School of Ed- 
ucation and the College of Business and 
Public Administration. There are numer- 
ous difficulties with such a policy, but it 
should not be dismissed out-of-hand. 

A second course would be to seek a 
foundation guarantee against possible loss 
from the institution of a large across-the- 
board tuition reduction; the hope, of 
course, would be that the cost to the 
foundation would be zero. The argument 
for such a guarantee is twofold: (a) we 
would be conducting an experiment to de- 
termine the sensitivity of enrollment to 
tuition changes, an experiment of value 
to the entire private sector of higher ed- 
ucation; and (b) this University cannot 
afford the risk of loss, to learn something 
that would be of value only to other in- 
stitutions, if the experiment fails. We re- 
commend that foundations be approached 
promptly to explore this possibility. 

Whatever the tuition policy, the Uni- 
versity's student aid policies are in need 
of review. The University's total unfund- 
ed student aid (tuition remission and cash 
awards) is now extraordinarily high, re- 
lative to other universities. This was not 
a carefully planned development, for stu- 
dent aid rose while the funding for it 
declined. For example, in 1968-69 when 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Scholarship 
Awards were one million dollars, nearly 
30 percent of the total was funded from 
contributions; in 1971-72, the much larger 
total of $1.8 million dollars is entirely un- 
funded. In addition, other circumstances 
have changed greatly in the past few 
years. Open enrollment at the City Uni- 
versity makes it possible for any resident 
of New York City to receive a college 
education without cost, thus reducing the 
obligation of private universities to pro- 
vide scholarship aid to New York City 
residents. Moreover, since the Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Scholarship program was 
instituted, the undergraduate enrollment 
at New York University has declined, and 
it is projected that there will be further 
declines by 1974-75, the target year for 
a balanced budget. 

One possible outcome of a review of tui- 
tion policies is a decision to concentrate 
more of our student aid for minority group 
students at the graduate and professional 
levels. There is no such thing as open en- 
rollment at zero tuition at other univer- 



sities, and the need to expand minority 
group training at graduate and profes- 
sional levels remains great. If such a pol- 
icy were adopted, we would be exploiting 
a major strength of the University, its 
varied and high quality professional 
schools. Finally, one of the ironies at New 
York University is the fact that at least 
half of the undergraduate student body 
at Washington Square is comprised of 
transfer students. Whereas there is a. rath- 
er elaborate recruitment program and 
exceedingly generous scholarship aid for 
freshmen, transfer students are not re- 
cruited and, with the exception of BPA, 
get very little aid. It is suggested that 
there be a shift in priorities so that a 
larger portion of undergraduate scholar- 
ship aid be directed to transfer students. 
This fact should be widely publicized. 

Educational Innovation 

We believe that there are real possibil- 
ities of generating increased income from 
new educational programs, such as some 
of those proposed by the Commission on 
Undergraduate Education. It is difficult 
to be a prophet, particularly if one tries 
to predict in an area such as higher 
education. But New York University must 
attempt to predict the nature and inter- 
ests of its clientele, or, in the language 
of business, to do more systematic mar- 
ket research. 

One educational proposal to be seriously 
considered is a Weekend College for fully 
employed New Yorkers. Over 2,000 per- 
sons responded to the University Without 
Walls announcement, but apparently the 
respondents were more interested in a 
degree program that did not require them 
to meet throughout the week than they 
were in the specific educational point of 
view of UWW. The Weekend College 
would operate on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday, and it should offer a baccalau- 
reate degree in as short a time as pos- 
sible. If maximum use is made of the 
college-level examination program and the 
college proficiency examination, and a 
judicious amount of credit is given for 
experience, then it might be possible to 
give a degree in as little as two years, 

A very low-cost innovation would be a 
formally structured Antioch-type work- 
study program (individual students in fact 
do this even now, on an informal basis, 
with no real placement and course pro- 
gramming machinery). Expansion of com- 



bined and accelerated undergraduate- 
graduate degree programs might also be 
desirable. One estimate, for example, is 
that a highly accelerated combination of 
undergraduate liberal arts and graduate 
urban planning degree work could attract 
a minimum of one hundred additional full- 
time undergraduate students on a steady- 
state basis. 

It is further recommended that the Uni- 
versity experiment with a “special stu- 
dent" category. Such students would be 
non-matriculated persons who wished to 
take courses for particular nondegree rea- 
sons. For instance, teachers frequently need 
a course in reading, or they need to be- 
come proficient in Spanish, or they wish 
to learn about new developments in teach- 
ing mathematics. It is recommended that 
they be allowed to take courses which 
cannot be used toward a degree at rates 
set by individual schools. These students 
would have to meet the same admissions 
requirements as those matriculating for 
a degree. 

There are possibilities at the graduate 
level. Some departments badly neglect — 
even discourage — terminal master's de- 
gree students, despite the large contin- 
uing demand for terminal master's degrees 
in the New York area. Some departments 
even neglect to award master's degrees to 
doctoral students who satisfy the posted 
requirements for the master's degree, des- 
pite the financial loss to the University 
and the advantage to the student of hav- 
ing a graduate degree while working to- 
ward the doctorate. More generally, de- 
partments can better serve both the Uni- 
versity's finances and students by elim- 
inating avoidable delays and adminis- 
trative obstacles to completion of grad- 
uate degrees. Finally, there are possibil- 
ities in other schools analogous to the 
post-master’s Advanced Professional Cer- 
tificate program just instituted by the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. 

V. RULES, STRUCTURES AND PRO- 
CEDURES FOR IMPLEMENTING 
THE PLAN 

No plan, let alone a plan that calls 
for retrenchment and sacrifice, is self- 
executing. In this section, we propose a 
set of rules to govern academic and ad- 
ministrative decisions with significant fis- 
cal consequences; we discuss at some 
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Table 

GETS FOR FINANCIAL PERFORMANCE OF THE ACADEMIC UNITS, 1974-75 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 



Net Income Less 
"Direct" Expense a 


Change from 
1971-72 an i) 


Net Income as % 
of "Direct" Expense y 


Change from 1971-72 
(in percentage paints) 


8 ,920 


+2,021 


181% 


+40 


5,300 


+329 


179 


+8 


3,650 


+844 


175 


+14 


950 


+349 


153 


+13 


850 


+79 


245 


-3 


2,050 


+235 


192 


+15 


1,400 


+278 


152 


+6 


0 


+38 


N.C. 


N.C. 


N.C. 


N.C. 


N.C. 


N.C. 


1,900 


+999 


149 


+25 


250 


+135 


150 


+26 


0 


+122 


100 


+100 


0 


+136 


N.C, 


N.C. 


25,270 


+5,565 


174% 


+27 
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sities, and the need to expand minority 
group training at graduate and profes- 
sional levels remains great. If such a pol- 
icy were adopted, we would be exploiting 
a major strength of the University, its 
varied and high quality professional 
schools. Finally, one of the ironies F.t New 
York University is the fact that at least 
half of the undergraduate student body 
at Washington Square is comprised of 
transfer students. Whereas there is a rath- 
er elaborate recruitment program and 
exceedingly generous scholarship aid for 
freshmen, transfer students are not re- 
cruited and, with the exception of BPA, 
get very little aid. It is ruggested that 
there be a shift in priorities so that a 
larger portion of undergraduate scholar- 



bined and accelerated undergraduate- 
graduate degree programs might also be 
desirable. One estimate, for example, is 
that a highly accelerated combination of 
undergraduate liberal arts and graduate 
urban planning degree work could attract 
a minimum of one hundred additional full- 
time undergraduate students on a steady- 
state basis. . - ■ 

It is further recommended that the Uni- 
versity experiment with a “special stu- 
dent" category. Such students would be 
non-matriculated persons who wished to 
take courses for particular non degree rea- 
sons. For instance, teachers frequently need 
a course in reading, or they need to be- 
come proficient in Spanish, or they wish 



length the restructuring of the academic 
divisions involved in undergraduate edu- 
cation noted earlier in this report; we 
suggest some changes in the structure of 
central management of the University; we 
propose new budget-making procedures 
and timetables; and, finally, we offer 
some guidelines to use in accomplishing 
the necessary reduction in the size of the 
faculty. 

Decision Rules for a Solvent University 

Our plan proposes some major structural 
changes in the University, changes that 
are designed to reduce or eliminate edu- 
cational activities involving significant 
financial drains, to preserve and foster 
educational quality while costs are being 
reduced substantially and to exploit op- 
portunities for protecting or increasing 
the income generated by the educational 
•divisions. In addition, we propose specific 
economies in both the educational divis- 
ions and the central service divisions. , 

In order to facilitate the restructuring, 
to actually realize the cost savings made 
possible by the restructuring and to pre- 
vent back-sliding during the time neces- 
sary to return the University’s finances 
to a satisfactory position, we propose the 
adoption of a series of University-wide 
rules for decisions on staffing, budget- 
ing and educational planning, decision 
rules that are strongly enforced unthont 
exception except for the most compelling 
of reasons. These rules cannot be viewed 
as temporary responses to the financial 
emergency. Instead, they represent the 
conditions under which the University 
must operate, for the forseeable future, 
if it is to survive. 

1. No further construction or major 
rehabilitation work should be permitted 
to proceed without full, financing of the 
costs in hand, including funds to cover 
the incremental . costs of operation and 
maintenance of plant. 

2. No further commitments for student 
aid programs or non-income producing 
educational activities, however prestigious, 
should be undertaken without full external 
financing. “Full external financing," for 
educational activities means coverage of 
direct expenses and a reasonable, allowane 
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sities, and the need to expand minority 
group training at graduate and profes- 
sional levels remains great If such a pol- 
icy were adopted, we would he exploiting 
a major strength of the University, its 
varied and high quality professional 
schools. Finally, one of the ironies at New 
York University is the fact that at least 
half of the undergraduate student body 
at Washington Square is comprised of 
transfer students. Whereas there is a rath- 
er elaborate recruitment program and 
exceedingly generous scholarship aid for 
freshmen, transfer students are not re- 
cruited and, with the exception of BPA, 
get very little aid. It is suggested that 
there be a shift in priorities so that a 
larger portion of undergraduate scholar- 
ship aid be directed to transfer students. 
This fact should be widely publicized. 

Educational Innovation 

We believe that there are real possibil- 
ities of generating increased income from 
new educational programs, such as^ some 
of those proposed" by the Commission on 
Undergraduate Education. It is difficult 
to be a prophet, particularly if one tries 
to predict in an area such as higher 
education. But New York University must 
attempt to predict the nature and inter- 
ests of its clientele, or, in the language 
of business, to do more systematic mar- 
ket research. 

One educational proposal to be seriously 
considered is a Weekend College for fully 
employed New Yorkers. Over 2,000 per- 
sons responded to the University Without 
Walls announcement, but apparently the 
respondents were more interested in a 
degree program that did not require them 
to meet throughout the week than they 
were in the specific educational point of 
view of UWW. The Weekend College 
would operate on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday, and it should offer a baccalau- 
reate degree in as short a time as pos- 
sible. If maximum use is made of the 
college-level examination program and the 
college proficiency examination, and a 
judicious amount of credit is given for 
experience, then it might be possible to 
give a degree in as little as two years, 

A very low-cost innovation would be a 
formally structured Antioch-type work- 
study program (individual students in fact 
do this even now, on an informal basis, 
with no real placement and course pro- 
gramming machinery). Expansion of com- 



bined and accelerated undergraduate- 
graduate degree programs might also be 
desirable. One estimate, for example, is 
that a highly accelerated combination of 
undergraduate liberal arts and graduate 
urban planning degree work could attract 
a minimum of one hundred additional full 
time undergraduate students on a steady- 
state basis. 

It is further recommended that the Uni- 
versity experiment with a ‘'special stu- 
dent” category. Such students would be 
non-matriculated persons who wished to 
take courses for particular nondegree rea- 
sons. For instance, teachers frequently need 
a course in reading, or they need to be- 
come proficient in Spanish, or they wish 
to learn about new developments in teach- 
ing mathematics. It is recommended that 
they be allowed to take courses which 
cannot be used toward a degree at rates 
set by individual schools. These students 
would have to meet the same admissions 
requirements as those matriculating for 
a degree. 

There are possibilities at the graduate 
level. Some departments badly neglect — 
even discourage — terminal 'master's de- 
gree students, despite the large contin- 
uing demand for terminal master’s degrees 
in the New York area. Some departments 
even neglect to award master’s degrees to 
doctoral students who satisfy the posted 
requirements for the master’s degree, des- 
pite the financial loss to the University 
and the advantage to the student of hav- 
ing a graduate degree while working to- 
ward the doctorate. More generally, de- 
partments can better serve both the Uni- 
versity’s finances and students by elim- 
inating avoidable delays and adminis- 
trative obstacles to completion of grad- 
uate degrees. Finally, there are possibil- 
ities in other schools analogous to the 
post-master’s Advanced Professional Cer- 
tificate program just instituted by the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. 

V. RULES, STRUCTURES AND PRO- 
CEDURES FOR IMPLEMENTING 
THE PLAN 

No plan, let alone a plan that calls 
for retrenchment and sacrifice, is self- 
executing. In this section, we propose a 
set of rules to govern academic and ad- 
ministrative decisions with significant fis- 
cal consequences; we discuss at some 
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financial drains, to preserve and foster 
educational quality while costs are being 
reduced substantially and to exploit op- 
portunities for protecting or incre.v ' /g 
the income generated by the educat jfiiV 
■divisions. In addition, we propose specific 
economies in both the educational divis- 
ions and the central service divisions. 

In order to facilitate the restructuring, 
to actually realize the cost savings made 
possible by the restructuring and to pre- 
vent back-sliding during the time neces- 
sary to return the University’s finances 
to a satisfactory position, we propose the 
adoption of a series of University-wide 
rules for decisions on staffing, budget- 
ing and educational planning, decision 
rules that are strongly enforced without 
exception except for the most compelling 
of reasons. These rules cannot be viewed 
as temporary responses to the financial 
emergency. Instead, they represent the 
conditions under which the University 
must operate, for the forseeable future, 
if it is to survive. 

1. No further construction or major 
rehabilitation work should be permitted 
to proceed without full financing of the 
costs in hand, including funds to cover 
the incremental costs of operation and 
maintenance of plant. 

2. No further commitments for student 
aid programs or non-income producing 
educational activities, however prestigious, 
should be undertaken without full external 
financing. “Full external financing,” for 
educational activities means coverage of 
direct expenses and a reasonable allowance 
for indirect expenses as well. Moreover, 
existing non-income producing activities 
and programs should be phased out as 
rapidly as possible, unless additional ex- 
ternal gifts and grants can be generated 
to cover their costs. 

3. As wc have pointed our earlier in 
this report, the academic units must gen- 
ate income in excess of their direct edu- 
cational expenses to cover centrally bud- 
geted and administered services since the 
University’s central income, not attribut- 
able to the individual schools and colleges, 
is very limited. We suggest as a working 
decision rule that each educational unit 
be expected to produce income and gifts 
(net of student aid from unrestricted 
funds) equal to 175 percent of its direct 
educational expenses (as defined previous- 
ly), with somewhat lower requirements 
for those few units that demonstrably use 
very modest quantities of the major cen- 
tral services.* If a unit falls below this 
income requirement, then the normal rules 
for achievement of tenure and notice of 
termination of nontenured personnel 
should be suspended in that unit until 
the required income-direct expense rela- 
tionship is restored. If the relationship 
cannot be restored within a period of three 
to five years, then the unit must be dis- 
continued or absorbed into other academic 
units within the University. 

4. A corollary to rule (3) is a sharp 
reduction in and continued tight control 

• The 175 percent standard should be revised 
downward when s:r°-r occupancy costs and other 
“indirect” costs are converted to direct charges 
that appear in /!he budgets of the individual units, 
as we propose below. Pending implementation of 
the new budgetary system — presumably in 1973. 
74 — the percent standard is the appropriate guide- 
line. 




of central University expenses. Aggregate 
central expenditures should be limited to 
an amount equal to 75 percent of the ag- 
gregate direct educational expenses of the 
educational units.* 

5. It is clear that the aggregate size of 
the University's faculty must be reduced 
substantially, and quickly. A number of 
decision rules are necessary if this is to 
be done with minimal harm to the quality 
of education. One such rule relates to the 
number of separate course offerings. There 
is an inherent academic tendency to pro- 
liferate course offerings, as new speciali- 
zations develop within disciplines, faculty 
membership changes and academic fash- 
ions vary. We propose mandatory reduct- 
ions in the number of separate courses 
offered, and extra-departmental controls 
over subsequent efforts to re-inflate the 
lists of offerings. A suggested specific 
rule is the requirement that, after the in- 
itial round of reductions, no new courses 
can be added to the list of approved cour- 
ses without the compensatory elimination 
of existing courses. The only exceptions 
would be in instances where the staffing 
of courses is externally financed. 

6. Another such rule is the imposition 
of flat minimums on class size within each 
school or college. One enforcement device 
that would create a minimum of disrup- 
tion for the students who register for a 
course that prove~ have an enrollment 
below the minimum is to remove that 
course from the approved list of courses 
for subsequent terms. Such a course then 
could be reinstated only by gaining ap- 
proval de novo under rule (5). Again, 
exceptions would be made only for extern- 
ally financed instruction. 

7. There is need for rules to eliminate 
duplication of course offerings among de- 
partments and schools. Such rules are hard 
to devise and even harder to enforce, but 
they are essential. One relatively simple 
regulatory move would be one designed 
to guarantee that relevant courses in one 
department or school are actually open to 
qualified students in another department 
or school: the delisting, by fiat, of any 
course from which students from other 
departments or schools have been unrea- 
sonably excluded. The proposed commis- 
sions on undergraduate and graduate 
planning (see below) would Bave respon- 
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ly, but on a highly uneven basis. In the 
fall term, 1971, in some faculties, the aver- 
age number of courses taught per full- 
time faculty member was well below 2.5, 
while in others the average was 3 or more. 
Even w^rse, the lower teaching loads tend 
to be found in faculties without substan- 
tial responsibilities for supervision and 
guidance of master's theses and doctoral 
dissertations. II i* essential that uniform 
minimum teaching schedules be adopted, 
with explicit, objective criteria for equiv- 
alents to formal classroom instruction like 
thesis and dissertation supervision and 
formal administrative assignments of a 
substantial nature. Reduction in teaching 
schedules for research should be made 
only for externally financed research ac- 
tivities and for specifically approved pro- 
jects that are internally financed. 

9. Sabbatical leaves never have been 
designed as extended vacations earned as 
a matter of right. 

The announced policy should be en- 
forced: a sabbatical leave is to encourage 
research and enhance a faculty member's 
knowledge and skills as a teacher and 
should be granted only to a faculty mem- 
ber who can demonstrate that he or she 
will pursue a substantial project designed 
to yield publishable results and/or enhance 
competency in the classroom. 

In addition, it should be noted that the 
financial arrangements governing sabbat- 
ical leaves are significantly more generous 
at this University than they are at most 
other universities. We recommend that, ef- 
fective September 1, 1973, the provision 
for a one-term leave at full pay be elimin- 
ated and that the alternatives remain one 
year at three.fourths pay every seventh 
year or one term at three-fourths pay 
every seventh semester, subject to the 
provisos of the preceding paragraph and 
to the budgetary rules now in force, i.e., 
a sabbatical will be approved only If Its 
granting does not increase the budget of 
a department, division or school. 

10. Departments and schools must not 

be permitted to neglect educationally valid 
income-producing opportunities. For ex- 
ample, the Bundy formula provides for 
payments on the basis of numbers of 
degrees awarded. Graduate departments 
should be required to award master's de- 
grees to all students n tmA 



out explicit sanction at the school or col- 
lege level. 

11. Over the past decade, the University 
has greatly improved its standards with 
regard to secretarial service in most of 
the academic divisions, in some cases, to 
levels that are not sustainable. A Uni- 
versity-wide standard should be adopted, 
with exceptions permitted only when ex- 
ternal financing provides additional sec- 
retarial staff. 

New Structural Arrangements 
for the Academic Units 

A new arrangement of schools and col- 
leges is necessary for a variety of reasons. 

The most mundane, but not least signifi- 
cant, is that a smaller number of separate 
schools can permit savings in admin istva- 
tive costs — fewer deans, budget officers, 
dean's secretaries and the like. Also, re- 
duction in the number of separate- units 1 
is needed to assure better enforcement ^ 
of the decision rules and actual realization j 
of the necessary retrenchments. In addi- ] 
tion, combining of separate faculties and 
administrative organizations would be 
helpful in eliminating course duplications 
and expanding student access to the re- 
maining courses, horizontally, among the 
undergraduate divisions, and/or vertically 
between undergraduate and graduate 
units in the same field or discipline. Final- 
ly, some kind of re-arrangements are 
necessary to accommodate the move of 
University College to Washington Square. 

The Task Force has considered a num- 
ber of alternative plans, all of which 
would reduce the number of separate fac- 
ulties and administrations. One possibility 
is a horizontal unification across the un- * 
dergraduate divisions, creating one under- 
graduate college, faculty, and administra- 
tion. This has significant attractions. How- 
ever, we have concluded that even greater 
advantages would accrue from vertical J 

unification, between graduate and under- v 

graduate divisions with close professional ^ 

or disciplinary ties. Essentially, we propose rj 

extending this arrangement to Arts and ^ 

Science and Business Administration. 

The principal advantage of this vertical 
u : *fication, aside from the budgetary and ^ 
. administrative improvements,^^ 
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Ions in the number 'bf s&paTate courses 
offered, and extra-departmental controls 
over subsequent efforts to re-inflate the 
lists of offerings. A suggested specific 
rule is the requirement that, after the in- 
itial round of reductions, no new courses 
can be added to the list of approved cour- 
ses without the compensatory elimination 
of existing courses. The only exceptions 
would be in instances where the staffing 
of courses is externally financed. 



tivities and for specifically approved pro- 
jects that are internally financed. 



9. Sabbatical leaves never have been 
designed as extended vacations earned as 
a matter of right. 



6. Another such rule is the imposition 
of flat minimums on class size within each 
school or college. One enforcement device 
that would create a minimum of disrup- 
tion for the students who register for a 
course that proves to have an enrollment 
below the minimum is to remove that 
course from the approved list of courses 
for subsequent terms. Such a course then 
could be reinstated only by gaining ap- 
proval de novo under rule (5). Again, 
exceptions would be made only for extern- 
ally financed instruction. 



The announced policy should be en- 
forced: a sabbatical leave is to encourage 
research and enhance a faculty member’s 
knowledge and skills as a teacher and 
should be granted only to a faculty mem- 
ber who can demonstrate that he or she 
will pursue a substantial project designed 
to yield publishable results and/or enhance 
competency in the classroom. 



7. There is need for rules to eliminate 
duplication of course offerings among de- 
partments and schools. Such rules are hard 
to devise and even harder to enforce, but 
they are essential. One relatively simple 
regulatory move would be one designed 
to guarantee that relevant courses in one 
department or school are actually open to 
qualified students in another department 
or school: the delisting, by fiat, of any 
course from which students from other 
departments or schoofs have been unrea- 
sonably excluded. The proposed commis- 
sions on undergraduate and graduate 
planning (see below) would Have respon- 
sibility for the elimination of course du- 
plication. 



In addition, it should be noted that the 
financial arrangements governing sabbat- 
ical leaves are significantly more generous 
at this University than they are at most 
other universities. We recommend that, ef- 
fective September 1, 1973, the provision 
for a one-term leave at full pay be elimin- 
ated and that the alternatives remain one 
year at three-fourths pay every seventh 
year or one term at three-fourths pay 
every seventh semester, subject to the 
provisos of the preceding paragraph and 
to the budgetary rules now in force, i.e., 
a sabbatical will be approved only if its 
granting does not increase the budget of 
a department, division or school. 



8. Over the last decade, individual teach- 
ing schedules have declined substantial- 



•Sec preceding note. 



10. Departments and schools must not 
be permitted to neglect educationally valid 
income-producing opportunities. For ex- 
ample, the Bundy formula provides for 
payments on the basis of numbers of 
degrees awarded. Graduate departments 
should be required to award master’s de- 
grees to all students who meet the posted 
requirements and not permitted to ignore 
the possibility of awarding the degree to 
students whose ultimate objective is the 
doctorate. Similarly, the rejection of part- 
time students as a matter of departmen- 
tal policy should not be permitted with- 
Table 7 



TARGETS FOR EXCESS OF INCOME OF ACADEMIC UNITS OVER 
DIRECT EXPENSE, 1974-75, UNDER ALTERNATIVE ASSUMPTIONS 3 

(Dollar amounts in millions) 



Salary 

Assumptions 


1971-72 

Levels 


Unchanged Undergraduate 
Tuition, Graduate and 
Professional at $90 or 
Equivalent 15 


1971-72 Levels 0 


25.3 d 


27.6 


Increases Averaging 
107. above 1971-72 


22.6 


24.9 


Increases Averaging 
157 above 1971-72 


21.2 


23.5 



Excludes any estimates for Engineering, Social Work or Center 
foi International Studies (see text and Table 6). 



Dentistry tuition assumed to continue at current levels; the 
increase for GBA is slightly greater than the 8.4 percent 
involved in the general graduate increase from $83 to $90 a 
point. 



c All Dentistry projections include some salary increases 
above 1971-72. 



^ Table 6, Column 1, total. 
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The most mundane, but not least signifi- 
cant, is that a smaller number of separate 
schools can permit savings in administra- 
tive costs — fewer deans, budget officers, 
dean’s secretaries and the like. Also, re- 
duction in the number of separate units 
is needed to assure better enforcement 
of the decision rules and actual realization 
of the necessary retrenchments. In addi- 
tion, combining of separate faculties and 
administrative organizations would be 
helpful in eliminating course duplications 
and expanding student access to the re- 
maining courses, horizontally, among the 
undergraduate divisions, and/or vertically 
between undergraduate and graduate 
units in the same field or discipline. Final- 
ly, some kind of re-arrangements are 
necessary to accommodate the move of 
University College to Washington Square. 



The Task Force has considered a num- 
ber of alternative plans, all of which 
woul'i reduce the number of separate fac- 
ulties and administrations. One possibility 
is x horizontal unification across the un- 
dergraduate divisions, creating one under- 
graduate college, faculty, and administra- 
tion. This has significant attractions. How- 
ever, we have concluded that even greater 
advantages would accrue from vertical 
unification, between graduate and under- 
graduate divisions with close professional 
or disciplinary ties. Essentially, we propose 
extending this arrangement to Arts and 
Science and Business Administration. 



The principal advantage of this vertical 
unification, aside from the budgetary and 
administrative improvements that can be 
achieved with either horizontal or vertical 
unification, is that it affords a better means 
of exploiting, for undergraduate programs, 
the fact that the University does have 
in existence strong programs — most of 
them financially viable — at the post- 
baccalaureate level. Even the depressing- 
ly small undergraduate enrollment figure 
we project cannot be sustained, given all 
the external forces working against us, 
unless our undergraduate programs have 
special attributes that make students and 
their parents willing to pay substantial 
amounts in tuition to this University. 
Strong linkages to graduate and profes- 
sional programs can offer attractions that 
many competing institutions simply do not 
have. 



The reorganization we propose can be 
summarized as follows: 



Business Administration 



Organizational arrangements now: 
One undergraduate college and a 
separate graduate school, with two 
faculties, budgets and deans, albeit 
with some overlap of faculty and sub- 
stantial interschool cooperation. 



Proposal: A single Faculty of Busi- 
ness Administration for both under- 
graduate and graduate programs with 
a single budget and dean. 



Arts and Science 



Organizational arrangements now: 
Two undergraduate colleges, one 
graduate school, and two institutes. 
There is a single budget and dean 
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ly, but on a highly uneven basis. In the 
fall term, 1971, in some faculties, the aver- 
age number of courses taught per full- 
time faculty member was well below 2.5, 
while in others the average was 3 or more. 
Even worse, the lower teaching loads tend 
to be found in faculties without substan- 
tial responsibilities for supervision and 
guidance of master's theses and doctoral 
dissertations. It is essential that uniform 
minimum teaching schedules be adopted, 
with explicit, objective criteria for equiv- 
alents to formal classroom instruction like 
thesis and dissertation supervision and 
formal administrative assignments of a 
substantial nature. Reduction in teaching 
schedules for research should be made 
only for externally financed research ac- 
tivities and for specifically approved pro- 
jects that are internally financed. 

9. Sabbatical leaves never have been 
designed as extended vacations earned as 
a matter of right. 

The announced policy should be en- 
forced; a sabbatical leave is to encourage 
research and enhance a faculty member's 
knowledge and skills as a teacher and 
should be granted only to a faculty mem- 
ber who can demonstrate that he or she 
will pursue a substantial project designed 
to yield publishable results and/or enhance 
competency in the classroom. 

In addition, it should be noted that the 
financial arrangements governing sabbat- 
ical leaves are significantly more generous 
at this University than they are at most 
other universities. We recommend that, ef- 
fective September 1, 1973, the provision 
for a one-term leave at full pay be elimin- 
ated and that the alternatives remain one 
year at three-fourths pay every seventh 
year or one term at three-fourths pay 
every seventh semester, subject to the 
provisos of the preceding paragraph and 
to the budgetary rules now in force, i.e., 
a sabbatical will be approved only if its 
granting does not increase the budget of 
a department, division or school. 



10. Departments and schools must not 
rni permitted to neglect educationally valid 
l\i Jome-producing opportunities. For ex- 
aiiiple, the Bundy formula provides for 
Payments on tho Wip - 



out explicit sanction at the school or col- 
lege level. 

11. Over the past decade, the University 
has greatly improved its standards with 
regard to secretarial service in most of 
the academic divisions, in some cases, to 
levels that are not sustainable. A Uni- 
versity-wide standard should be adopted, 
with exceptions permitted only when ex- 
ternal financing provides additional sec- 
retarial staff. 

New Structural Arrangements 
for the Academic Units 

A new arrangement of schools and col- 
leges is necessary for a variety of reasons. 
The most mundane, but not least signifi- 
cant, is that a smaller number of separate 
schools can permit savings in administra- 
tive costs — fewer deans, budget officers, 
dean's secretaries and the like. Also, re- 
duction in the number of separate units 
is needed to assure better enforcement 
of the decision rules and actual realization 
of the necessary retrenchments. In addi- 
tion, combining of separate faculties and 
administrative organizations would be 
helpful in eliminating course duplications 
and expanding student access to the re- 
maining courses, horizontally, among the 
undergraduate divisions, and/or vertically 
between undergraduate and graduate 
units in the same field or discipline. Final- 
ly, some kind of re-arrangements are 
necessary to accommodate the move of 
University College to Washington Square. 

The Task Force has considered a num- 
ber of alternative plans, all of which 
would reduce the number of separate fac- 
ulties and administrations. One possibility 
Is a horizontal unification across the un- 
dergraduate divisions, creating one under- 
graduate college, faculty, and administra- 
tion. This has significant attractions. How- 
ever, we have concluded that even greater 
advantages would accrue from vertical 
unification, between graduate and under- 
graduate divisions with close professional 
or disciplinary ties. Essentially, we propose 
extending this arrangement to Arts and 
Science and Business Administration. 





for Arts and Science at Washington 
Square and another at University 
Heights, but despite much interschool 
cooperation and overlap of faculty, 
three separate faculties exist in real- 
ity. 

Proposal: A single Faculty of Arts 
and Science for both undergraduate 
and graduate programs, with a single 
budget and dean; the Courant Insti- 
tute is to be fully integrated, for bud- 
getary and administrative purposes, 
into this unified organization. The 
Institute of Fine Arts retains is pres- 
ent status. 

University College and Washington 
Square College are to be fully merged 
into a single undergraduate com- 
ponent of the unified Arts and Science 
faculty. 

Our proposal on the organization of 
undergraduate Arts and Science education 
warrants further discussion. In our deli- 
berations, we were concerned with the fol- 
lowing issues; 

— How can undergraduate education be 
made more attractive at New York 
University ? 

— How can units be established to 
address certain student interests 
such as Urban Problems, Ecology 
and the like? 

— How can faculty be encouraged to 
develop innovative programs? 

— How will course duplication be eli- 
minated ? 

We answer these questions with the 
following specific recommendations: 

1. There should be one undergraduate 
college of arts and science. 

A single New York University ■. College 
of Arts and Science is proposed as the best 
vehicle for providing high-quality, but 
fiscally viable, undergraduate education. 
The faculty of the College would be mem* 
bers of the Faculty of Arts and Science 
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only for externally financed research ac- 
tivities and for specifically approved pro- 
jects that are internally financed. 



9.. Sabbatical leaves never have been 
designed as extended vacations earned as 
a matter of right. 



The announced policy should be en- 
forced: a sabbatical leave is to encourage 
research and enhance a faculty member's 
knowledge and skills as a teacher and 
should be granted only to a faculty mem- 
ber who can demonstrate that he or she 
will pursue a substantial project designed 
to yield publishable results and/or enhance 
competency in the classroom. 



In addition, it should be noted that the 
financial arrangements governing sabbat- 
ical leaves are significantly more generous 
r at this University than they are at most 
other universities. We recommend that, ef- 
fective September 1, 3973, the provision 
for a one-term leave at full pay be elimin- 
j ated and that the alternatives remain one 
year at three-fourths pay every seventh 
\ year or one term at three-fourths pay 
every seventh semester, subject to the 
provisos of the preceding paragraph and 
‘to the budgetary rules now in force, i.e., 

| a sabbatical will be approved only if its 
[granting does not increase the budget of 
a department, division or school. 

10. Departments and schools must not 
be permitted to neglect educationally valid 
income-producing opportunities. For ex- 
ample, the Bundy formula provides for 
payments on the basis of numbers of 
degrees awarded. Graduate departments 
should be required to award master's de- 
grees to all students who meet the posted 
requirements and not permitted to ignore 
the possibility of awarding the degree to 
students whose ultimate objective is the 
doctorate. Similarly, the rejection of part- 
time students as a matter of departmen- 
tal policy should not be permitted with- 
e 7 



leges is necessary for a variety of reasons. 
The most mundane, but not least signifi* 
cant, is that a smaller number of separate 
schools can permit savings in administra- 
tive costs — fewer deans, budget officers, 
dean's secretaries and the like. Also, re- 
duction in the number of separate units 
is needed to assure better enforcement 
of the decision rules and actual realization 
of the necessary retrenchments. In addi- 
tion, combining of separate faculties and 
administrative organizations would be 
helpful in eliminating course duplications 
and expanding student access to the re- 
maining courses, horizontally, among the 
undergraduate divisions, and/or vertically 
between undergraduate and graduate 
units in the same field or discipline. Final- 
ly, some kind of re-arrangements are 
necessary to accommodate the move of 
University College to Washington Square. 



The Task Force has considered a num- 
ber of alternative plans, all of which 
would reduce the number of separate fac- 
ulties and administrations. One possibility 
is a horizontal unification across the un- 
dergraduate divisions, creating one under- 
graduate college, faculty, and administra- 
tion. This has significant attractions. How- 
ever, we have concluded that even greater 
advantages would accrue from vertical 
unification, between graduate and under- 
graduate divisions with close professional 
or disciplinary ties. Essentially, we propose 
extending this arrangement to Arts and 
Science and Business Administration. 



)ME OF ACADEMIC UNITS OVER 
|ER ALTERNATIVE ASSUMPTIONS 8 

:s in millions) 



Unchanged Undergraduate 
Tuition, Graduate and 



The principal advantage of this vertical 
unification, aside from the budgetary and 
administrative improvements that can be 
achieved with either horizontal or vertical 
unification, is that it affords a better means 
of exploiting, for undergraduate programs, 
the fact that the University does have 
in existence strong programs — most of 
them financially viable — at the post- 
baccalaureate level. Even the depressing- 
ly small undergraduate enrollment figure 
we project cannot be sustained, given all 
the external forces working again’ l us, 
unless our undergraduate programs have 
special attributes that make students and 
their parents willing to pay substantial 
amounts in tuition to this University. 
Strong linkages to graduate and profes- 
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The reorganization we propose can be 
summarized as follows: 
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Business Administration 


.2 


23.5 


Organizational arrangements now: 
One undergraduate college and a 
separate graduate school, with two 
faculties, budgets and deans, albeit 


ineering. Social Work or Center 
text and Table 6). 
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with some overlap of faculty and sub- 
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ness Administration for both under- 
graduate and graduate programs with 
a single budget and dean. 
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Organizational arrangements now: 
Two undergraduate colleges, one 
graduate school, and two institutes. 
There is a single budget and dean 
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Square College are to be fully merged 
into a single undergraduate com- 
pjnent of the unified Arts and Science 
faculty. 

Our proposal on the organization of 
undergraduate Arts and Science education 
warrants further discussion. In our deli- 
berations, we were concerned with the fol- 
lowing issues: 

— How can undergraduate education be 
made more attractive at New York 
University? 

— - How can units be established to 
address certain student interests 
such as Urban Problems, Ecology 
and the like? 

— How can faculty be encouraged to 
develop innovative programs? 

— How will course duplication be eli- 
minated ? 

We answer these questions with the 
following specific recommendations: 

1. There should be one undergraduate 
college of arts and science. 

A single New York University College 
of Arts and Science is proposed as the best 
vehicle for providing high-quality, but 
fiscally viable, undergraduate education. 
The faculty of the College would be mem- 
bers of the Faculty of Arts and Science 
under a single dean and with a single 
budget. Each officer of instruction would 
hold a primary appointment in a Universi- 
ty department. The academic program of 
the College would be administered by an 
associate dean responsible to the Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts and Science. 

It is further recommended that a special 
division of the College be created to pro- 
vide a home for highly experimental and 
innovative nonprofessional programs 
which cannot be organized along depart- 
mental or school lines. Thus it might con- 
sist of a grouping of interdisciplinary and 
interschool programs such as Ecological 
Studies, Urban Studies and University 
Without Walls. Since the faculty who 
would teach in the division would be 
drawn from all the schools and colleges of 
the University, the Commission on Under- 
graduate Planning (see below) would re- 
view both the institution and termination 
of all programs to be housed in the divi- 
sion. 

The division should be headed by a di- 
rector responsible to the Associate Dean 
of the College of Arts and Science. Pro- 
grams in the division are to be staffed as 
temporary systems so all those who teach 
in them would have primary appointments 
elsewhere. The director of the division 
would make recommendations for promo- 
tion, tenure, and salary increments for 
services rendered in the division, and these 
would be forwarded to the instructor's 
place of primary appointment. The Associ- 
ate Dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ence would monitor the reward system. 

Similarly, the academic program o^ the 
Graduate School of Arts and Science 
would be administered by an associate 
dean responsible to the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Science. 
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Chart A 

THE PROPOSED ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE FOR 
THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 




The proposed administrative structure 
for the Faculty of Arts and Science is 
shown in Chart A. 

2. There should be a Commission on 
Undergraduate Planning: 

The Commission on Undergraduate 
Planning would supersede the Commission 
on Coordinated Liberal Studies, be chaired 
by the Assistant Vice Chancellor for Aca- 
demic Planning and be comprised of the 
deans of the arts, arts and science, busi- 
ness and education; .the chairmen of the 
appropriate curriculum committees; and 
one student from each school or college. 
The functions of the Commission would 
be: 

— To maintain close relations with all 
undergraduate curriculum commit- 
tees. 

— To recommend to the Chancellor the 
formation or dissolution of all ex- 
perimental programs at the under- 
graduate level. 

— To review all new undergraduate 
courses. 

— To eliminate duplication of courses 
among all undergraduate schools and 
colleges. 

— To assume all functions of the Com- 
mission on Coordinated Liberal 
Studies. 
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the deans of the schools of the arts, arts 
and sciences, business, education and pub- 
lic administration; an elected professor 
from each school; and a student from each 
school. It would perform the same func- 
tions a§, does its undergraduate counter- 
part. 

Central Management of the University 

Decision rules calling for drastic re- 
trenchment and restrictions on educational 
planning within departments and schools 
will not be self-enforcing, even with a 
smaller number of separate units for the 
educational programs of the University. 
Recent experience has shown that no 
single administrator will rigorously en- 
force Draconian restrictions if he is con- 
vinced that other administrators are not 
so doing. Nor can enforcement be left 
solely to the Chancellor’s office, for the 
Chancellor cannot operate on the basis of 
continual day-to-day interventions in the 
functioning of each of the schools. There 
is need, we believe, for new administra- 
tive arrangements to see that the decision 
rules are fairly and evenly administered 
throughout the University.. 

Therefore, we propose the continuing 
involvement of deans with the Chancellor 
and heads of operating units in the bud- 
geting of both schools and central services 
and in the review of the extent to which 
the decision rules are being followed. By 
this we mean ngt separate discussions of 



adequate for a period of expansion aij 
prosperity, but have served us badly i 
adversity. We propose changes that wi 
greatly increase the burdens on budgeta^ 
officers but will also yield a budget ar 
system that does what a budget is suj 
posed to do: provide a financial expressic 
of considered institutional plans and pr 
orities and a set of financial controls 0 
the execution of those plans and tb 
achievement of those priorities. 

A. General rules: 

1. For the most part, the budget unit 
within the University budget only expense 
not income. We propose that each but 
getary unit (including departments withi 
the schools, if departments prepare thei 
own budgets, as in Arts and Sciences) b 
required to budget all income and expen? 
including contracts in a single documeu 
that is internally consistent. Some admii 
istrative divisions may not have any ii 
come to budget, but under the propose 
rule that follows, others will have incom 
as do the academic units. 

2. To the greatest extent feasible, th 
direct expense budgets of the academi 
units (and the administrative divisions a 
well) should include the costs of service 
now centrally budgeted, charged on a un 
basis. That is, all units should be charge 
rent for the use of space, with a charg 
per square foot varying with the qualit 
of the premises; similarly, telephone ser 1 
Ice, postage, purchasing services, build in 
alterations, student aid and other no 
centrally budgeted costs should be direc 
explicit budget charges, with the academ 
units having some freedom to contrai 
the use of the service or to buy it els 
where. This charge will provide inccutivt 
to economize on the use of services, £ 
well as an external check on the efficienc 
with which the services are provided. 

B. Budget determination: 

1. Budget determination is necessaril 
an iterative process, with feedbacks c 
additional information and decisioi 
during • the budget cycle. However, tl 
cycle must start much sooner than it no 

Tab: 

TARGETS FOR CENTRAL] 
CHANGE IN EXPENDITURE BE'] 

(In thousam 
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The proposed administrative structure 
for the Faculty of Arts and Science is 
shown in Chart A. 

2. There should be a Commission on 
Undergraduate Planning: 

The Commission on Undergraduate 
Planning would supersede the Commission 
on Coordinated Liberal Studies, be chaired 
by the Assistant Vice Chancellor for Aca- 
demic Planning and be comprised of the 
deans of the arts, arts and science, busi- 
ness and education; the chairmen of the 
appropriate curriculum committees; and 
one student from each school or college. 
The functions of the Commission would 
be: 

— To maintain close relations with all 
undergraduate curriculum commit- 
tees. 

— To recommend to the Chancellor the 
formation or dissolution of all ex- 
perimental programs at the under- 
graduate level. 

— To review all new undergraduate 
courses. 

— To eliminate duplication of courses 
among all undergraduate schools and 
colleges. 

— To assume all functions of the Com- 
mission on Coordinated Liberal 

f Studies. 

The Commission might well work in 
the following way. All undergraduate 
schools and colleges might be required 
to file an outline of the content of every 
course taught. The staff of the Assistant 
Vice Chancellor would review the outlines 
with the result that some duplicating 
courses might be found, in which case the 
procedure might well be: 

— The Assistant Vice Chancellor would 
work up the information on the 
duplicating courses. 

— The Assistant Vice Chancellor would 
notify the schools involved and in- 
vite appropriate persons to meet 
with the Commission. 

— The Assistant Vice Chancellor would 
present the case to the Commission, 
and the schools would add other in- 
put. 

— The Commission would decide the 
case. 

— The Assistant Vice Chancellor would 
inform the appropriate deans. 

— The deans would be free to appeal 
the decision to the Chancellor. 

3. There should be created a Commis- 
sion on Graduate Planning. 

This Commission would supersede the 
present Graduate Commission and would 
function parallel to and in the same man- 
ner as the Commission on Undergraduate 
Planning. It would be headed by the As- 
sistant Vice Chancellor for Academic Plan- 
ning, and its membership would include 
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the deans of the schools of the arts, arts 
and sciences, business, education and pub- 
lic administration; an elected professor 
from each school; and a student from each 
school. It would perform the same func- 
tions a^ does its undergraduate counter- 
part. 

Centrol Management of the University 

Decision rules calling for drastic re- 
trenchment and restrictions on educational 
planning within departments and schools 
will not be self -enforcing, even with a 
smaller number of separate units for the 
educational programs of the University. 
Recent experience has shown that no 
single administrator will rigorously en- 
force Draconian restrictions >if he is con- 
vinced that other administrators are not 
so doing. Nor can enforcement be left 
solely to the Chancellor’s office, for the 
Chancellor cannot operate on the basis of 
continual day-to-day interventions in the 
functioning of each of the schools. There 
is need, we believe, for new administra- 
tive arrangements to see that the decision 
rules are fairly and evenly administered 
throughout the University. 

Therefore, we propose the continuing 
involvement of deans with the Chancellor 
and heads of operating units in the bud- 
geting of both schools and central services 
and in the review of the extent to which 
the decision rules are being followed. By 
this we mean not separate discussions of 
one school’s operations between its dean 
and the Chancellor, but an interchange 
of adequate data and information among 
the deans so that there is assurance that 
the difficult planning, budgeting and oper- 
ating decisions essential for the Universi- 
ty’s survival are in fact made and ad- 
hered to in all parts of the University. 
This should be accomplished by regular, 
formal meetings. This is not a system of 
second-guessing the Chancellor or under- 
mining him, but rather a system under 
which the entire — and unsustainable — 
burden of implementing very harsh rules 
does not fall on the Chancellor alone. 

In addition, the Senate Budget Policy 
Committee should function like other Sen- 
ate standing committees, reporting back 
to the Senate on its deliberations and 
recommend ations. 

The organization of the central admin- 
istration itself constitutes another problem. 
We believe that consolidation of offices and 
responsibilities, clearer lines of authority 
and firmer delegation of decision-making 
powers are essential in our circumstances. 
Our suggestion is to combine under a 
single officer all student services and facili- 
ties; e.g. dormitories, student affairs, reg- 
istrar, admissions, financial aid, etc. In 
addition, we recommend the remaining 
functions of institutional services and 
facilities should be combined under a sin- 
gle officer. 

Budget Procedures 

The University operates under bud- 
getary procedures that might have been 
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own budgets, as in Arts and Sciences) 
required to budget all income and expen 
including contracts in a single docume 
that is internally consistent. Some adnr 
istrative divisions may not have any i 
come to budget, but under the propos 
rule that follows, others will have incon 
as do the academic units. 

2. To the greatest extent feasible, t 
direct expense budgets of the acaden 
units (and the administrative divisions 
well) should include the costs of seme 
now centrally budgeted, charged on a ur 
basis. That is, all units should be chargi 
rent for the use of space, with a charj 
per square foot varying with the quali 
of the premises; similarly, telephone ser 
ice, postage, purchasing services, buildir 
alterations, student aid and other nc 
centrally budgeted costs should be direc 
explicit budget charges, with the acadeni 
units having some freedom to contra 
the use of the service or to buy it eh 
where. This charge will provide incentiv 
to economize on the use of services, i 
well as an external check on the efficient 
with which the services are provided. 

B. Budget determination: 

1. Budget determination is necessaril 
an iterative process, with feedbacks * 
additional information and decisioi 
during the budget cycle. However, ti 
cycle must start much sooner than it nc 

Tab 

TARGETS FOR CENTRAL 
CHANGE IN EXPENDITURE BE 1 

(In thousam 

Type of Service 

Libraries 

Operation and Maintenance of PL 

i 

Savings in Rent Payments 3 

Student Services 

Computer Centers 

Development and Public Relation* 

Elimination of Deficits for Spec 
Auxiliary Activities* 3 

Other Central Services and Centi 
Administration (including savi 
fleeted in the 1972-73 budget) 

TOTAL 



a Reductions in rental of non-Ur 
functions and freeing of space 
investment properties for rent 
activities into academic and r 

k This is a minimum figure; see 
savings are effected by the pa 
in consolidation of computer c 
corded as a credit to the Art 

c This represents net savings, v 
see text on Development and 

<3 Excludes Town Hall, discussed 
Continuing Educat^^. 
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Chart A 

SED ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE FOR 
ACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 
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the deans of the schools of the arts, arts 
and sciences, business, education and pub- 
lic administration; an elected professor 
from each school; and a student from each 
school. It would perform the same func- 
tions a^ does its undergraduate counter- 
part. 

Central Management of the University 

Decision rules calling for drastic re- 
trenchment and restrictions on educational 
planning within departments and schools 
will not be self -enforcing, even with a 
smaller number of separate units for the 
educational programs of the University. 
Recent experience has shown that no 
single administrator will rigorously en- 
force Draconian restrictions if he is con- 
vinced that other administrators are not 
so doing. Nor can enforcement be left 
solely to the Chancellor's office, for the 
Chancellor cannot operate on the basis of 
continual day-to-day interventions in the 
functioning of each of the schools. There 
is need, we believe, for new administra- 
tive arrangements to see that the decision 
rules are fairly and evenly administered 
throughout the University. 

Therefore, we propose the continuing 
involvement of deans with the Chancellor 
and heads of operating units in the bud- 
geting of both schools and central services 
and in the review of the extent to which 
the decision rules are being followed. By 
this we mean not separate discussions of 
one schooPs operations between its dean 
and the Chancellor, but an interchange 
of adequate data and information among 
the deans so that there is assurance that 

tVin difficult. nlc 



adequate for a period of expansion and 
prosperity, but have served us badly in 
adversity. We propose changes that will 
greatly increase the burdens on budgetary 
officers but will also yield a budgetary 
system that does what a budget is sup- 
posed to do: provide a financial expression 
of considered institutional plans and pri- 
orities and a set of financial controls on 
the execution of those plans and the 
achievement of those priorities. 

A. General rules: 

1. For the most part, the budget units 
within the University budget only expense, 
not income. We propose that each bud- 
getary unit (including departments within 
the schools, if departments prepare their 
own budgets, as ’in Arts and Sciences) be 
required to budget all income and expense 
including contracts in a single document 
that is internally consistent. Some admin- 
istrative divisions may not have any in- 
come to budget, but under the proposed 
rule that follows, others will have income, 
as do the academic units. 

2. To the greatest extent feasible, the 
direct expense budgets of the academic 
units (and the administrative divisions as 
well) should include the costs of services 
now centrally budgeted, charged on a unit 
basis. That is, all units should be charged 
rent for the use of space, with a charge 
per square foot varying with the quality 
of the premises; similarly, telephone serv- 
ice, postage, purchasing services, building 
alterations, student aid and other now 
centrally budgeted costs should be direct, 
explicit budget charges, with the academic 
units having some freedom to contract 
the use of the service or to buy it else- 
where. This charge will provide incentives 
to economize on the use of services, as 
well as an external check on the efficiency 
with which the services are provided. 

B. Budget determination: 

1. Budget determination is necessarily 
an iterative process, with feedbacks of 
additional information and decisions 
during the budget cycle. However, the 
cycle must start much sooner than it now 

Table 



does. During the summer of 1972, eaci 
of the educational units and service divi-l 
sions should prepare preliminary budget J 
for each of the next three years (1973*741 
1974-75 and 1975-76); in subsequent years! 
this practice should be continued, with a| 
September 1 deadline for a three-year bud- 
get. The present/ system for one-year bud-] 
geting makes it extremely difficult to make 
reductions, in the light of timely notice | 
requirements and other contractual obliga- 
tions. Necessarily, the later years in the] 
budgetary period involve more uncertain- 
ty, but the general direction of programs 
and operations can be forecast for three 
years in advance, however roughly. 

2. Biased on the summer three-year 
projections of the individual units, theJ 
Budget Director should estimate, in Sep- 
tember, the total cost of the centrally bud- 
geted services and establish a target ratio 
of net income to direct expense for the 
academic units and a tentative scale of 
operations for the administrative divisions. 

3. In October and November , each aca- 
demic unit would be assigned a specific 
target ratio, as the basis for its budget 
submission for the ensuing year, in two 
stages: 

(a) Cost accounting data would be 
used to determine the break-even ratio 
for each academic unit; and 

(b) Permissible deficits and required 
surpluses would be negotiated, on the 
basis of the quality and direction of 
academic programs, not on the 
basis of across-the-board percentage 
changes. 

. Also, salary increase guidelines would 
be determined at this point. 

4. In December, each academic unit 
would submit a formal income and expense 
budget for the ensuing year that meets the 
target' ratio, with adequate detail on the 
us,e of central services now included in 
the school budgets. 

5. In January , the Budget Director 
would specify parameters to the heads 
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TARGETS FOR CENTRALLY BUDGETED SERVICES: 
CHANGE IN EXPENDITURE BETWEEN 1971-72 AND 1974-75 

(In thousands of dollars) 



Type of Service 



Change in Expenditure 
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the deans of the schools of the arts, arts 
and sciences, business, education and pub- 
lic administration; an elected professor 
from each school; and a student from each 
school. It would perform the same func- 
tions ag, does its undergraduate counter- 
part. 

Central Management of the University 

Decision rules calling for drastic re- 
trenchment and restrictions on educational 
planning within departments and schools 
will not be self -enforcing, even with a 
smaller number of separate units for the 
educational programs of the University. 
Recent experience has shown that no 
single administrator will rigorously en- 
force Draconian restrictions of he is con- 
vinced that other administrators are not 
so doing. Nor can enforcement be left 
solely to the Chancellor’s office, for the 
Chancellor cannot operate on the basis of 
continual day-to-day interventions in the 
functioning of each of ihe schools. There 
is need, we believe, for new administra- 
tive arrangements to see that the decision 
rules are fairly and evenly administered 
throughout the University. 

Therefore, we propose the continuing 
involvement of deans with the Chancellor 
and heads of operating units in the bud- 
geting of both schools and central services 
and in the review of the extent to which 
the decision rules are being followed. By 
this we mean not separate discussions of 
one school’s operations between its dean 
and the Chancellor, but an interchange 
of adequate data and information among 
the deans so that there is assurance that 
the difficult planning, budgeting and oper- 
ating decisions essential for the Universi- 
ty’s survival are in fact made and ad- 
hered to in all parts of the University. 
This should be accomplished by regular, 
formal meetings. This is not a system of 
second-guessing the Chancellor or under- 
mining him, but rather a system under 
which the entire — and unsustainable — 
burde* of implementing very harsh rules 
does not fall on the Chancellor alone. 

In addition, the Senate Budget Policy 
Committee should function like other Sen- 
ate standing committees, reporting back 
to the Senate on its deliberations and 
recommendations. 
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The organization of the central admin- 
istration itself constitutes another problem. 
We believe that consolidation of offices and 
responsibilities, clearer lines of authority 
and firmer delegation of decision-making 
powers are essential in our circumstances. 
Our suggestion is to combine under a 
single officer all student -services and facili- 
ties; e.g. dormitories, student affairs, reg- 
istrar, admissions, financial aid, etc. In 
addition, we recommend the remaining 
functions of institutional services and 
facilities should be combined under a sin- 
gle officer. 

Budget Procedures 

The University operates under bud- 
getary procedures that might have been 
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own budgets, as -in Arts and Sciences) be 
required to budget all income and expense 
including contracts in a single document 
that is internally consistent. Some admin- 
istrative divisions may not have any in- 
come to budget, but under the proposed 
rule that follows, others will have income, 
as do the academic units. 

2. To the greatest extent feasible, the 
direct expense budgets of the academic 
units (and the administrative divisions as 
well) should include the costs of services 
now centrally budgeted, charged on a unit 
basis. That is, all units should be charged 
rent for the use of space, with a charge 
per square foot varying with the quality 
of the premises; similarly, telephone serv- 
ice, postage, purchasing services, building 
alterations, student aid and other now 
centrally budgeted costs should be direct, 
explicit budget charges, with the academic 
units having some freedom to contract 
the use of the service or to buy it else- 
where. This charge will provide incentives 
to economize on the use of services, as 
well as an external check on the efficiency 
with which the services are provided. 

B. Budget determination: 

1. Budget determination is necessarily 
an iterative process, with feedbacks of 
additional information and decisions 
during the budget cycle. However, the 
cycle must start much sooner than it now 

Table 



projections of the individual units, the 
Budget Director should estimate, in Sep- 
tember, the total cost of the centrally bud- 
geted services and establish a target ratio 
of net income to direct expense for the 
academic units and a tentative scale of 
operations for the administrative divisions. 

3. In October and November , each aca- 
demic unit would be assigned a specific 
target ratio, as the basis for its budget 
submission for the ensuing year, in two 
stages: 

fa) Cost accounting data would be 
used to determine the break-even ratio 
for each academic unit; and 

(b) Permissible deficits and required 
surpluses would be negotiated, on the 
basis of the quality and direction of 
academic programs , not on the 
basis of across-the-board percentage 
changes. 

• Also, salary increase guidelines would 
be determined at this point. 

4. In December , each academic unit 
would submit a formal income and expense 
budget for the ensuihg year that meets the 
target ratio, with adequate detail on the 
use of central services now included in 
the school budgets. 

5. In January , the Budget Director 
would specify parameters to the heads 
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TARGETS FOR CENTRALLY BUDGETED SERVICES: 
CHANGE IN EXPENDITURE BETWEEN 1971-72 AND 1974-75 

(In thousands of dollars) 



Type of Service 


Change in Expenditure 


Libraries 




+900 


Operation and Maintenance of Plant 




— 


Savings in Rent Payments 8 




-800 


Student Services 




-935 


Computer Centers 




-500 b 


Development and Public Relations Activities 


-l,250 c 


Elimination of Deficits for Specified 
Auxiliary Activities* 3 




-160 


Other Central Services and Central 
Administration (including savings re- 
flected in the 1972-73 budget) 




-475 


TOTAL 




-3.220 



Reductions in rental of non-University space for University 
functions and freeing of space in University -owned real estate 
investment properties for rental purposes, by moving University 
activities into academic and related buildings. 

b This is a minimum figure; see text. To the extent that further 
savings are effected by the participation of the Courant Institute 
in consolidation of computer centers, such savings should be re- 
corded as a credit to the Arts and Science budget. 

c This represents net savings, with credit for additional gifts; 
see text on Development and Public Relations activities. 

^ Excludes Town Hall, discussed in connection with the School of 
Continuing Educatj^^. 
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of administrative divisions, get budget 
submissions from them, and reconcile these 
to the budgets of the academic divisions. 

6. Between February 1 and February 15 , 
the proposed budgets of the academic 
units would be revised in the light of the 
new income estimates for the current year 
made possible by second term enrollment 
data; the revisions would include adjust- 
ments to take account of short-falls in 
the current year’s fiscal outcome for that 
unit, if any (see below). The revised bud- 
gets would be approved by the Chancellor 
by February 15, opening the way for the 
first authorized offers of academic ap- 
pointments (see below). 

7. In March , the Trustees would be ask- 
ed to approve the University budget. 

C. New controls on budget execution: 

1. We propose a two-year rolling ad- 
justment system, in which failure to meet 
income targets in year 1 requires a reduc- 
tion in the budget for year 2: in effect, 
the short-fall in any one unit is a repay- 
able loan from the Chancellor’s office. For 
units undergoing a long-run decline, this 
will be a difficult rule to live with, but it 
has the advantage of forcing early action 
on the future of units in that unfortunate 
situation. 

2. We propose that no firm offers of 
academic appointment — by department 
chairmen or anyone else — be permitted 
before February 15. The University can- 
not continue to live with a system under 
which academic officers can unilaterally 
determine their own budgets by making 
offers of appointment prior to the formal 
setting of budgets. 

3. In the event that a unit simply fails 
to meet the requirements of this budgetary 
system, the Chancellor’s office should be 
prepared to send out non-reappointment 
notices by March 1, for all first-year fac- 
ulty appointees, and by May 1, for all non- 
ten ured faculty, in that academic unit, on 
grounds of financial exigency. Moreover, 
a salary freeze should be imposed on that 
academic unit. In return, the faculty mem- 
bers in that unit should be afforded a 
formal means for voting their continued 
confidence, or lack thereof, in the responsi- 
ble budget officer, dean or department 
chairman. Presumably, the ultimate de- 
terrent that this set of rules amounts to 
would not have to be deployed more than 
one time before strict adherence to the 
Mdget system became the universal 




Guidelines for Reducing the Size 
of Faculty 

The Task Force recommendations for 
restructuring of the University’s divisions 
and for achieving the prescribed budget- 
ary results will require substantial shrink- 
age in faculty numbers in some parts of 
the University. We have given considerable 
thought to this difficult process. 

In recent months, the AAUP and the 
Association of American Colleges have 
published a set of “operating guide! lues” 
on institutional problems resulting from 
financial exigency. The AAUP statement 
appears in Academe, Vol. 6, No. 1 (Janu- 
ary 1972), p. 2. Our recommendations in 
this section represent an application of 
those guidelines to the specific circum- 
stances of this University. 

The initial AAUP-AAC “operating 
guidelines” call for “early, careful, and 
meaningful faculty involvement” in deci- 
sions on program reduction. Such involve- 
ment is provided at several stages. First, 
the Task Force itself has had extensive 
oral and written consultation with faculty 
groups in those schools whose continuance 
is most in doubt because of financial exi- 
gency. Second, there is faculty representa- 
tion on the University Committee on the 
Financial Emergency, established to react 
to the Task Force proposals. Th'" pro- 
posals for restructuring the acadero units 
will be discussed in the University senate. 
Fourth, specific proposals for changes in 
faculty personnel practices will be dis- 
cussed by the Faculty Council. Fifth, in- 
dividual faculties will be involved in dis- 
cussions of restructuring within a school 
and in staff reductions growing out of 
restructuring proposals. In each school, 
the governance body should form a facul- 
ty committee to work with the dean in 
accomplishing the restructuring and staff 
reduction. 

The remainder of the “operating guide- 
lines” refer to the rights of tenured fac- 
ulty members, early retirement, notice 
provisions a! id changes from full-time to 
part-time service. We propose the follow- 
ing processes, as applications of these 
guidelines. 

1. The first stage in faculty reduction 
involved the discontinuance of whole units 
or programs. Clearly, in these cases, the 
services of both tenured and nontenured 
faculty members must be terminated, with 
as much notice as possible. 

2. Within the surviving academic units, 



strict controls on new hiring must be 
maintained, so that as much of the neces- 
sary faculty reduction as possible occurs 
through attrition. Realistically, we do not 
expect that attrition can do a large part 
of the necessary job, if only because the 
controls on new hiring during the past 
two years have already resulted in a good 
deal of attrition. 

3. The mandatory retirement age for 
faculty should be reduced from 68 to 65, 
effective September 1, 1972. That is, fac- 
ulty members who have reached or will 
reach their 65th birthdays prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1973, would retire at the end of 
1972*73, those who reach 65 between Sep- 
tember 1, 1973, and August 31, 1974, 
would retire at the end of 1973-74, and so 
on. If this recommendation is implemented, 
approximately 60 full-time faculty mem* 
bers would retire at the end a* 1972-73. 

4. In addition, voluntary early retire- 
ments of faculty members between ages 
62 and 65 should be actively encouraged. 
To this end, we suggest that financial in- 
centives be offered, along the following 
lines. The University would agree to make, 
on behalf of the professor who is retiring, 
the full 15 percent annual contribution to 
TIAA-CREF (calculated on the basis of 
salary at retirement) for each year of 
early retirement (i.e., for three years for 
a professor retiring at age 62) plus an 
amount equal to the rate of return that 
would have been earned on these contribu- 
tions had the professor not retired until 
age 65. In addition, the University would 
make a single supplementary contribution 
to TIAA-CREF equal to 50 percent of 
salary for those retiring at age 62, 35 
percent for those retiring at age 63 and 
20 percent for those retiring at age 64. 
In total, the University would be making 
a settlement equal to slightly over one 
year’s salary if retirement is at 62, slight- 
ly under 70 percent of one year’s salary 
at 63 and just over 35 percent at 64. At 
the retiree’s option, this amount could be 
paid to him in cash, but the tax laws are 
such that, for most professors, this would 
not be an attractive option, 

5. Beyond these steps, we believe that 
faculty reductions must be discriminate 
ones. That is, we reject the idea that, 
within any unit, all nontenured faculty 
members should be terminated before any 
tenured faculty member is terminated or 
that, among the tenured faculty members, 
the rule should be last in — first out. Both 
the AAUP and the AAC statements call 
for preferential treatment of tenured 
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7. In march, the Trus'teeS would be ask- 
ed to approve the University budget. 

C. New controls on budget execution: 

1. We propose a two-year rolling ad- 
justment system, in which failure to meet 
income targets in year 1 requires a reduc- 
tion in the budget for year 2: in effect, 
the short-fall in any one unit is a repay- 
able loan from the Chancellor’s office. For 
units undergoing a long-run decline, this 
will be a difficult rule to live with, but it 
has the advantage of forcing early action 
on the future of units in that unfortunate 
situation. 

2. We propose that no firm offers of 
academic appointment — by department 
chairmen or anyone else — be permitted 
before February 15. The University can- 
not continue to live with a system under 
which academic officers can unilaterally 
determine their own budgets by making 
offers of appointment prior to the formal 
setting of budgets. 

3. In the event that a unit simply fails 
to meet the requirements of this budgetary 
system, the Chancellor’s office should be 
prepared to send out non-reappointment 
notices by March 1, for all first-year fac- 
ulty appointees, and by May 1, for all non- 
tenured. faculty, in that academic unit, on 
grounds of financial exigency. Moreover, 
a salary freeze should be imposed on that 
academic unit. In return, the faculty mem- 
bers in that unit should be afforded a 
formal means for voting their continued 
confidence, or lack thereof, in the responsi- 
ble budget officer, dean or department 
chairman. Presumably, the ultimate de- 
terrent that this set of rules amounts to 
would not have to be deployed more than 
one time before strict adherence to the 
budget system became the universal 
practice. 



this section represent an application of 
those guidelines to the specific circum- 
stances of this University. 

The initial AAUP-AAC “operating 
guidelines” call for “early, careful, and 
meaningful faculty involvement" in deci- 
sions on program reduction. Such involve- 
ment is provided at several stages. First, 
the Task Force itself has had extensive 
oral and written consultation with faculty 
groups in these schools whose continuance 
is most in doubt because of financial exi- 
gency. Second, there is faculty representa- 
tion on the University Committee on the 
Financial Emergency, established to react 
to the Task Force proposals. Th.*' ', pro- 
posals for restructuring the academ units 
will be discussed in the University ^enate. 
Fourth, specific proposals for changes in 
faculty personnel practices will be dis- 
cussed by the Faculty Council. Fifth, in- 
dividual faculties will be involved in dis- 
cussions of restructuring within a school 
and in staff reductions growing out of 
restructuring proposals. In each school, 
the governance body should form a facul- 
ty committee to work with the dean in 
accomplishing the restructuring and staff 
reduction. 

The remainder of the “operating guide- 
lines” refer to the rights of tenured fac- 
ulty members, early retirement, notice 
provisions and changes from full-time to 
part-time service. We propose the follow- 
ing processes, as applications of these 
guidelines. 

1. The first stage in faculty reduction 
involved the discontinuance of whole units 
or programs. Clearly, in these cases, the 
services of both tenured and nontenured 
faculty members must be terminated, with 
as much notice as possible. 

2. Within the surviving academic units, 



would retire at the end of 1973-74, and so 
on. If this recommendation is implemented, 
approximately 60 full-time faculty mem- 
bers would retire at the end of 1972-73. 

4. In addition, voluntary early retire- 
ments of faculty members between ages 
62 and 65 should be actively encouraged. 
To this end, we suggest that financial in* 
centives be offered, along the following 
lines. The University would agree to make, 
on behalf of the professor who is retiring, 
the full 15 percent annual contribution to 
TIAA-CREF (calculated on the basis of 
salary at retirement) for each year of 
early retirement (i.e., for three years for 
a professor retiring at age 62) plus an 
amount equal to the rate of return that 
would have been earned on these contribu- 
tions had the professor not retired until 
age 65. In addition, the University would 
make a single supplementary contribution 
to TIAA-CREF equal to 50 percent of 
salary for those retiring at age 62, 35 
percent for those retiring at age 63 and 
20 percent for those retiring at age 64. 
In total, the University would be making 
a settlement equal to slightly over one 
year’s salary if retirement is at 62, slight- 
ly under 70 percent of one year’s salary 
at 63 and just over 36 percent at 64. At 
the retiree’s option, this amount could be 
paid to him in cash, but the tax laws are 
such that, for most professors, this would 
not be an attractive option. 

5. Beyond these steps, we believe that 
faculty reductions must be discriminate 
ones. That is, we reject the idea that, 
within any unit, all nontenured faculty 
members should be terminated before any 
tenured faculty member is terminated or 
that, among the tenured faculty members, 
the rule should be last in — first out. Both 
the AAUP and the AAC statements call 
for preferential treatment of tenured 
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Guidelines for Reducing the Size 
of Faculty 

The Task Force recommendations for 
restructuring of the University's divisions 
and for achieving the prescribed budget- 
ary results will require substantial shrink- 
age in faculty numbers in some parts of 
the University. We have given considerable 
thought to this difficult process. 

In recent months, the AAUP and the 
Association of American Colleges have 
published a set of “operating guidelines" 
on institutional problems resulting from 
financial exigency. The AAUP statement 
appears in Academe , Vol. 6, No. 1 (Janu- 
ary 1972), p. 2. Our recommendations in 
this section represent an application of 
those guidelines to the specific circum- 
stances of this University. 

The initial AAUP-AAC “operating 
guidelines" call for “early, careful, and 
meaningful faculty involvement" in deci- 
sions on program reduction. Such involve- 
ment is provided at several stages. First, 
the Task Force itself has had extensive 
oral and written consultation with faculty 
groups in those schools whose continuance 
is most in doubt because of financial exi- 
gency. Second, there is faculty representa- 
tion on the University Committere on the 
Financial Emergency, established to react 
to the Task Force proposals. Th’ v n f pro- 
posals for restructuring the academ units 
will be discussed in the University Senate. 
Fourth, specific proposals for changes in 
faculty personnel practices will be dis- 
cussed by the Faculty Council. Fifth, in- 
dividual faculties will be involved in dis- 
cussions of restructuring within a school 
and in staff reductions growing out of 
restructuring proposals. In each school, 
the governance body should form a facul- 
ty committee to work with the dean in 
accomplishing the restructuring and staff 
reduction. 

The remainder of the "operating guide- 
lines" refer to the rights of tenured fac- 
ulty members, early retirement, notice 
provisions and changes from full-time to 
part-time service. We propose the follow- 
ing processes, as applications of these 
guidelines. 

1. The first stage in faculty reduction 
involved the discontinuance of whole units 
or programs. Clearly, in these cases, the 
services of both tenured and nontenured 
faculty members must be terminated, with 
as much notice as possible. 

5. Within the surviving academic units, 



strict controls on new hiring must be 
maintained, so that as much of the neces- 
sary faculty reduction as possible occurs 
through attrition. Realistically, we do not 
expect that attrition can do a large part 
of the necessary job, if only because the 
controls on new hiring during the past 
two years have already resulted in a good 
deal of attrition. 

3. The mandatory retirement age for 
faculty should be reduced from 68 to 65, 
effective September 1, 1972. That is, fac- 
ulty members who have reached or will 
reach their 65th birthdays prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1973, would retire at the end of 
1972-73, those who reach 65 between Sep- 
tember 1, 1973, and August 31, 1974, 
would retire at the end of 1973-74, and so 
on. If this recommendation is implemented, 
approximately 60 full-time faculty mem- 
bers would retire at the end of 1972-73. 

4. In addition, voluntary early retire- 
ments of faculty members between ages 
62 and 65 should be actively encouraged. 
To this end, we suggest that financial in- 
centives be offered, along the following 
lines. The University would agree to make, 
on behalf of the professor who is retiring, 
the full 15 percent annual contribution to 
TIAA-CREF (calculated on the basis of 
salary at retirement) for each year of 
early retirement (i.e., for three years for 
a professor retiring at age 62) plus an 
amount equal to the rate of return ihat 
would have been earned on these contribu- 
tions had the professor not retired until 
age 65. In addition, the University would 
make a single supplementary contribution 
to TIAA-CREF equal to 50 percent of 
salary for those retiring at age 62, 35 
percent for those retiring at age 63 and 
20 percent for those retiring at age 64. 
In total, the University would be making 
a settlement equal to slightly over one 
year's salary if retirement is at 62, slight- 
ly under 70 percent of one year's salary 
at 63 and just over 35 percent at 64. At 
the retiree '-s option, this amount could be 
paid to him in cash, but the tax laws are 
such that, for most professors, this would 
not be an attractive option. 

5. Beyond these steps, we believe that 
faculty reductions must be discriminate 
ones. That is, we reject the idea that, 
within any unit, all nontenured faculty 
members should be terminated before any 
tenured faculty member is terminated or 
that, among the tenured faculty members, 
the rule should be last in — first out. Both 
the AAUP and the AAC statements call 
for preferential treatment of tenured 



members of a faculty. But the AAC state- 
ment goes on to say: 

Preferential retention of tenured fac- 
ulty should not, however, leave a re- 
duced academic unit in the highly 
undesirable situation of lacking any 
probationary faculty. In some cases, 
tenured and probationary faculty may 
both have to be reduced. 

We believe that the last sentence above 
must apply to some of the units in this 
University. The instructional needs of 
the units and their continued ability to 
attract students and research support re- 
quire discriminate faculty reductions. Our 
hopes and expectations are that, in re- 
ducing programs, the units will do so 
by changing and refocusing them, em- 
phasizing areas of strength and exploit- 
ing possibilities for innovation; these 
hopes and expectation cannot be realized 
if younger faculty members are in all 
cases the first — and only ones — to 
go. Therefore, we urge that the aca- 
demic units whose substantial contraction 
is necessary establish internal machinery 
and procedures for making discriminate 
faculty reductions, to the extent that 
attrition, reduction in the mandatory re- 
tirement age and voluntary early retire- 
ment arrangements do not suffice to meet 
the budgetary targets the unit- must 
achieve. 



The watchword for our peroration is 
“immediacy." The financial emergency is 
real and immediate. We must immediate- 
ly reduce our scale of operations and 
revise our administrative and educational 
arrangements very substantially so that 
we have an institution that is well attuned 
to the demand for our educational serv- 
ices that we confront. No less immediate- 
ly, we must launch the educational in- 
novations and new directions that tap new 
sources of demand and satisfy educational 
needs that this University can meet. What 
we cannot do is to operate as we have 
been doing on the basis of hopes or asser- 
tion that salvation is “just around the 
corner.” What is just around the corner 
is insolvency, unless our immediate actions 
are sufficiently sweeping, resolute and 
imaginative. The Task Force believes that 
the University community — faculty, stu- 
dents and staff — is realistic enough, and 
capable enough, to grasp the opportunity 
for a fresh start in a reorganized Uni- 
versity. 



VI. CONCLUSION 



those guidelines to the specific circum- 
stances of this University. 

The initial AAUP-AAC “operating 
guidelines 11 call for “early, careful, and 
meaningful faculty involvement” in deci- 
sions on program reduction. Such involve- 
ment is provided at several stages. First, 
the Task Force itself has had extensive 
oral and written consultation with faculty 
groups in those schools whose continuance 
is most in doubt because of financial exi- 
gency. Second, there is faculty representa- 
tion on the University Committee on the 
Financial Emergency, established to react 
to the Task Force proposals. Th'~ ", pro- 
posals for restructuring the academ units 
will be discussed in the University .Jen ate. 
Fourth, specific proposals for changes an 
faculty personnel practices will be dis- 
cussed by the Faculty Council. Fifth, in- 
dividual faculties will be involved in dis- 
cussions of restructuring within a school 
and in staff reductions growing out of 
restructuring proposals. In each school, 
the governance body should form a facul- 
ty committee to work with the dean in 
accomplishing the restructuring and staff 
reduction. 

The remainder of the “operating guide- 
lines” Tefer to the rights of tenured fac- 
ulty members, early retirement, notice 
provisions and changes from full-time to 
part-time service. We propose the follow- 
ing processes, as applications of these 
guidelines. 

1. The first stage in faculty reduction 
involved the discontinuance of whole units 
or programs. Clearly, in these cases, the 
services of both tenured and nontenured 
faculty members must be terminated, with 
as much notice as possible. 

2. Within the surviving academic units, 



would retire at the end of 1973-74, and so 
on. If this recommendation is implemented, 
approximately 60 full-time faculty mem- 
bers would retire at the end of 1972-73. 

4. In addition, voluntary early retire- 
ments of faculty members between ages 
62 and 65 should be actively encouraged. 
To this end, we suggest that financial in- 
centives be offered, along the following 
lines. The University would agree to make, 
on behalf of the professor who is retiring, 
the full 15 percent annua), contribution to 
TIAA-CREF (calculated on the basis of 
salary at retirement) for each year of 
early retirement (i.e., for three years for 
a professor retiring at age 62) plus an 
amount equal to the rate of return that 
would have been earned on these contribu- 
tions had the professor not retired until 
age 65. In addition, the University would 
make a single supplementary contribution 
to TIAA-CREF equal to 50 percent of 
salary for those retiring at age 62, 35 
percent for those retiring at age 63 and 
20 percent for those retiring at age 64. 
In total, the University would be making 
a settlement equal to slightly over one 
year's salary if retirement is at 62, slight- 
\r under 70 percent of one year's salary 
at 63 and just over 36 percent at 64. At 
the retiree's option, this amount could be 
paid to him in cash, but the tax laws are 
such that, for most professors, this would 
not be an attractive option. 

5. Beyond these steps, we believe that 
faculty reductions must be discriminate 
ones. That is, we reject the idea that, 
within any unit, all nontenured faculty 
members should be terminated before any 
tenured faculty member is terminated or 
that, among the tenured faculty members, 
the rule should be last in — first out. Both 
the AAUP and the AAC statements call 
for preferential treatment of tenured 



during programs, the units will do so 
by changing and refocusing them, em- 
phasizing areas of strength and exploit- 
ing possibilities for innovation; these 
hopes and expectation cannot be realized 
if younger faculty members are in all 
cases the first — and only ones — to 
go. Therefore, we urge that the aca- 
demic units whose substantial contraction 
is necessary establish internal machinery 
and procedures for making discriminate 
faculty reductions, to the extent that 
attrition, reduction in the mandatory re- 
tirement age and voluntary early retire- 
ment arrangements do not suffice to meet 
the budgetary targets the unit must 
achieve. 

VI. CONCLUSION 

The watchword for our peroration is 
“immediacy.” The financial emergency is 
real and immediate. We must immediate- 
ly reduce our scale of operations and 
revise our administrative and educational 
arrangements very substantially so that 
we have an institution that is well attuned 
to the demand for our educational serv- 
ices that we confront. No less immediate- 
ly, we must launch the educational in- 
novations and new directions that tap new 
sources of demand and satisfy educational 
needs that this University can meet. What 
we cannot do is to operate as we have 
been doing on the basis of hopes or asser- 
tion that salvation is “just around the 
corner.” What is just around the corner 
is insolvency, unless our immediate actions 
are sufficiently sweeping, resolute and 
imaginative. The Task Force believes that 
the University community — faculty, stu- 
dents and staff — is realistic enough, and 
capable enough, to grasp the opportunity 
for a fresh start in a reorganized Uni- 
versity. 




